San Quentin warden heckled during talk at Crown 


BY PETER GREGERSON 
and RENA PENNOCK 


Photo/Malcolm Blanchard 


Louis S. Nelson, a warden at San Quentin 
prison, weathered questions and insults from 
hecklers for an hour and a half Tuesday 
night as he attempted to speak on the topic 
“In Defense of Prisons” at Crown College 
Night. 

Provost Thimann introduced the speaker, 
explaining that Nelson was born in South 
Dakota, and got into prison service as a 
means of “escaping a small Nevada town.” 

Warden Nelson’s comments were 
suddenly preempted at this point by those 
of a UCSC student who took over the 
microphone: “I’m worried that the warden 
will give a smooth public relations talk and 
gloss over: the real facts that exist at San 
Quentin today.” He then raised several 
controversial questions, demanding that the 
warden confront them. 


This action was followed by scattered 
applause from among the 250-300 people 
present. 

Thimann regained the microphone with a 
statement concerning Nelson’s position as a 
guest, but was interrupted by the warden 
saying that he was “not unused to speaking 
before hostile groups.” 

The warden addressed himself to the 
student’s remarks by first saying that some 
of the questions posed were “completely 
untrue”’. 

Warden Nelson stated that the present 
population of San Quentin was 3,300 men, 
“just about the size of UCSC”. 

“I can make a very short statement in 
defense of prisons ...”; he then went on to 
tell of birthday telegrams received on his 
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Clear and warm today and 
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Work ends 
on oily birds | 


_ University of California, Santa Cruz 


Welfare rights group 
works for new programs 
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Emergency cleanup 
operations for feathered 
victims of the recent oil slick 
ended February 5 at the 
UCSC Fire Marshal’s as a 
handful of volunteers worked 
continuously to clean and 
care for the injured birds. 

Apparently enthusiasm for 
the project dwindled 
(although need for volunteers 
rose) from its beginning 
January 21 to the ending 
date, when five or six people 
working day and night tried 
to stem the tide of deaths 
from oil ingestion and other 
causes. At one point, 100 
people turned out with 
blankets and boxes to collect 
the birds that lay on beaches 
from Pigeon Point to Moss 
Landing and beyond. Some 
350 birds were brought to the 
Center, about 300 of which 
survived. This figure does not 
include the count of birds 
dead on arrival; there were 
about 320. 

On_ arriving at the. “dirty 
bird center”, the birds (which 
included varieties of murres, 
grebes, scoters, loons, gulls 
and rhinoceros auklets) 
underwent thorough 
treatment: They were given a 
shock-preventive steroid shot, 
then wrapped warmly and 
allowed to rest, carefully 
washed three times in mineral 
baths, covered with absorbent 
corn meal and rinsed, and 
allowed to rest again. 
Force-feeding and 
force-watering was sometimes 
necessary for very weak 
animals. Those birds that 
responded favorably were 
sent to Richmond Bird 
Center, where they will be 
tended until they moult, 
probably in the spring. 


DOING HIS CIVIC DUTY—A UCSC student registers to vote 
under the direction of Deputy Registrar Maryly Burks. 
February..18..is.deadline to register voters for the April 


Municipal elections. 
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BY DAVID BIRNBAUM 
Staff Writer 


“Lots of people just don’t 
realize anything about the 
poor,” said Pat Stotts, head 
of the Santa Cruz Welfare 
Rights Organization (WRO). 
‘‘They just think of the 
welfare scandals.” 

Some of the poor, she 
‘ ton to say, but certainly 
not all, receive monthly 
welfare checks. A few of 
these people have banded 
together to form WRO in an 
attempt to get new programs 
started for the.poor as well as 
to reform the old ones. 

“It still isn’t a really strong 
group,” according to Stotts, 
“because of apathy. People 
on welfare are intimidated 
very easily because of the 
hassles they’ve been through 
already in getting on 
welfare.” 

Someone who...is 
unemployed but not disabled 


or elderly presently can 
receive short-term general 
assistance, but such aid is 
grudgingly meted out by the 
County: Legal Aid, a federal 
agency, has recently 
“threatened” the Board of 
Supervisors with court action 
if such aid is refused. 

Pregnant women without a 
husband are asked who the 
child’s father is, when the 
child was conceived, what 
other men the woman has 
had relationships with, and 
when. 

Applicants must also 
receive a home visit to assure 
their residency in the county, 
but “usually it’s to check on 
an unwed mother to see if 
there’s a man _ around,” 
commented Stotts. The social 
workers that make the visits 
must tell the resident ahead 
of time that they are coming, 
but they disobey no rule if 
they do not say what time or 
what day. 
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Student voters now being registered on campus 


Voter registration for 
the April 13 Santa Cruz 
Municipal elections is 
now being conducted on 
campus and in the 
County Clerk’s office in 
the Santa Cruz County 
Building. 

Only those who will 
be 21 years of age by 
April 13 will be eligible 
to vote in the Municipal 
elections. The deputy 
registrar on campus is 


Maryly Burks who can be 
contacted at X2801 or 
426-3559. Deadline for 
/ cilpieiabae is February 
1 


At stake in the 
election are five of the 
seven City Council seats. 
Four councilmen will be 
elected for four-year 
terms, and one will be 
elected for two years. 

All councilmen are 
elected at large. The 


mayor is elected by the 
City Council for a 
one-year term. 


Four incumbents will 
be seeking four-year 
terms: Al Castagnola, 
Vernon Leonard Smith, 
Ernest Wicklund, Jr., and 
Lorette M. Wood. 

Their challengers will 
be Richard M. Amiel, C. 
Frederick Gray, N. 
Manfred Shaffer, 
Lawrence J. Violante, 


John W. Wasserburger, 
and Howard J. Wetzel. 


Seeking two-year 
terms are Edward J. 
Flaherty, Denver R. 
Groff, and Dean L. 
Moser. 


The ballot also 
includes four 
amendments to the city 
Charter. 
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Editorial 


Twofold failure causes free-for-all 


The deterioration of a Crown College 
Night gathering into an irrational free-for-all 
on Tuesday evening, February 9, 1971 was a 
tragic example of society’s complete failure 
at a systematic and cooperative approach to 
social problems, and particularly the 
problems of California’s despicable penal 


The failure was twofold: the Warden of 
San Quentin, Mr. Nelson, came with a 
speech which might have impressed a Rotary 
luncheon, but which could hardly be 
expected to satisfy college students. If he 
didn’t realize in advance what sort of 
reaction his smooth, pseudo-logical approach 
was nearly certain to solicit, someone should 
have told him. If he indeed did expect harsh 
criticism and close questioning, he should 
have come prepared to face these exigencies. 
Mr. Nelson’s oft-employed method of 
begging the question, seeking to bury sincere 
inquiry in a mire of cliche, or, most often, 
merely ignoring his antagonists, was very 
unimpressive. 

The second part of the failure, and in no 
way less important than the first part, was 
the absolutely inexcusable behavior on the 
part of a non-representative group of 
students. Obscenity may bother Mr. Nelson, 
but it’s the irrational hatred, prefabricated 
accusations, and- total blindness to another 
point of view on the part of the hecklers 
that bothers us. Statements such as: “J hold 


you responsible for everything!” (what a 


cop-out!) and “Wait ‘till we put you behind 


bars!” could hardly have been calculated to 
impress anyone over the age of three. 

Such statements, intended perhaps to 
express concern for California’s prison 
population, merely reflect almost 
unbelievable egoism and pseudo-moral needs 
for selfjustification lurking just below the 
outward personality. When attempts to 
explain efforts, however meagre, at 
progressive programs were hooted down 
with cat-calls like “Suicide is the only way 
out,” the critics completely lost their 
credibility with the less adamant students 
present. 

In contrast, it was a group of polite and 
rational inquirers who more sucessfully 
exposed the weaknesses in Warden Nelson’s 
tradition-bound position. 

The insane behavior on the part of eight 
to ten belligerent students after the program 
is a different kind of failure. It’s sometimes 
referred to as “criminal behavior”. Another 
failure was involved in Mr. Thimann’s 
oversight: why was no one accompanying 
Warden Nelson back to his car? Under 
ordinary circumstances such a slight would 
be considered mere rudeness, under the 
conditions following Tuesday’s dinner it 
constitutes gross stupidity. 

If anything good came out of this 
non-event, it was the realization on the part 
of some that the UCSC student body is 
going to have to be treated as politically 
mature—both by prison wardens and 
messianic “radicals”. 


Senate opens hearings on the draft 


Submitted by the Santa Cruz 
Draft information Center 

The Senate Armed Services Committee 
opened hearings on the draft last week with 
the question of how long to extend the 
President’s authority to induct men; 0, 2, or 
4 years? The Chairman of the Committee,, 
Stennis, the military, Nixon and the 
Selective Service are claiming an extension 
of two to four years is necessary for the 
nation’s security. A large block of Senators 
led by Hatfield are pushing for repeal of the 
draft, and another group led by Senator 
Kennedy favor extension but want the 
Selective Service law reformed before it is 
extended. It is the position of these 
“reformers” I wish to examine. 

In an interview on Radio KGO January 
28, 1971 Senator Tunney of the Kennedy 
camp made the following comments on why 
he would not like to abolish the draft. “It’s a 
great mistake to create a professional 
army ... which does not have the leavening 
influence of draftees. I certainly do not 
believe that we ought to have a huge army, 
and with that huge army get involved in wars 
in underdeveloped countries just 
to... make™ sure it’s got something to 
do ... the important thing about the draft is 
that it makes people conscious when you | 
get into a war... If it were a question of a/ 
professional army I don’t think the people | 
would care as much.” 

Mr. Tunney and the liberals say they are 
afraid of the power a professional army 
would wield so they state that it is necessary 
to maintain control over the military by 
keeping a constant flow of draftees into the 
military. By defining a professional army as 
a volunteer one he fails to recognize the 
professional military establishment we have 
at this time, and would have with or with 
out a draft. The point is we have a 
professional military and the draft is for 
them a tool not a controlling factor. 

The nature of the threat is more than 
whether to have a draft or not, it is a lot 
more complicated. There is no monolithic, 
insulated, professional army elite threatening 
a pure-hearted, noble, weakened civilian 
sector. Reliance on the draft to mean 


“civilian control over the military” is a 
dangerous misconception of present realities, 
and such reliance prevents facing and solving 
the real problem. “Civilian control over the 
military” is incongruous in the present 
situation where civilian stockholders profit 
from investments in defense industries and 
voters pressure their Representatives to 
locate such industries in their Congressional 
districts; where corporation heads are often 
retired military officers; where hi 
trained civilian specialists’ livelihoods 
depend on continued defense spending; and 
where much of the national economy is tied 
up with international investments and the 
necessity to retain access (by military force 
if necessary) to resources of other nations 
(recall the maxim, with varying figures, that 
America has 6% of the world’s population 
and uses 60% of the world’s resources). 

Draftees have no power over the granting 
of lucrative government contracts to defense 
profiteers, but, for opposite reasons than 
Sen. Tunney poses, the draft as an 
institution is a significant part of the 
inter-dependency between US foreign 
policy, the national economy, and the 
military-industriallabor union-academic 
complex. The availability of draftees isa key 
factor in a foreign policy which relies on 
‘“*massive troop deployment’? and 
“peace-keeping operations” when diplomatic 
and economic tactics and use of military 
“advisors” fail to “maintain our sphere of 
influence’? in various countries and 
“intervention” or “military involvement” 
becomes necessary “to protect the national 
interest”’. 

The military in this country since before 
WWI has always wanted conscription even 
though they had a difficult time establishing 
it as a law. Today Nixon, Stennis, the 
Selective Service, and the military want to 
keep the draft and so do the liberals in a 
revised form. The importance of the draft to 
this establishment lies in the outlook of 
military planning which says we must be 
ready to expand the army in a predictable 
way if the need arises. So the draft is 
necessary as a stand by even in peace time to 
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ENVIRONMENTAL NEWS SERVICE 


Edited by Craig Graffin 


TWO DOWN, ONE UP 


Governor Reagan’s proposed state budget relies mainly on 
already-existing programs to combat pollution and does not 
recommend any new approaches to the environmental battle. 
In addition, appropriations for several state agencies seem 
likely to be cut. If the budget is passed, the State Air 
Resources Board will be operating with $130,000 less than last 
year’s budget allowed for, and funds for the Department of 
Parks and Recreation will be cut by over $4 million. However, 
in an attempt to demonstrate his concern for the environment, 
Reagan is planning to award the State Water Resources 
Control Board with a $1 million budget increase. 


POWER PLANT OPPOSED 


Pacific Gas and Electric Co. announced that it is going 
ahead with plans to build two huge nuclear-powered electric 
generators on a site near Point Arena on the southern 
Mendocino county coast. Estimated cost is $600 million, and 
if all goes well (for PG&E, that is) both plants should be 
operating by 1979. The Sierra Club will oppose construction 
of the plants and will base its attack on the fact that the 
Coastal areas are a rare and dwindling recreational resource. 


THE LAST STRAND 


it appears almost certain that California will commit its last 
significant ocean-front open space area in the southlands to 
commercial and recreational development. On Feb. 11, the 
State Park and Recreation Commission will probably approve 
a plan to carve into a portion of 6,500 acres of wooded hills, 
canyons, and meadows below the Santa Monica Mountains 
near Point Magu. This $40 million dollar experiment in “mass 
leisure” is expected to draw about 4 million visitors annually 
to its hotels, restaurants, stores, golf course, archery and 
motorcycle ranges, equestrian center, and conference area. 
Picnic and camping facilities are also planned. 

The so-called Point Magu project has been under heavy 
attack from conservation, ecological, and wildlife interest 
groups ever since last September when the state’s plans were 
disclosed. It was announced then that the state was planning 
to turn this untouched landscape into the ‘‘most expensive, 
intensively developed state or federal recreation area in the 
United States.” However, since that time, cries of outrage 
from the Sierra Club and other groups have forced the 
commission to considerably trim back its plans for 
commercialization of the area. 

Antidevelopment forces see this project as a sharp change in 
philosophy on the part of state planners: a move more in the 
direction of maximum activities than environmental 
protection. Conservationists would prefer that Point Magi be 
Classified a ‘‘state park’’ rather than a ‘‘state recreation are ”’: 
applying the former classification would ensure an emphasis 
on semiwilderness facilities and activities. 


PHOSPHATES: “WARNING” OR BAN? - 

The Federal Trade Commission has proposed that 
household detergents, like cigarette packs, bear health hazard 
warnings. Each box would state how many grams of 
Phosphates were contained in every wash-load; there would 
also be a warning to the effect that phosphorous contributes 
to water pollution. 

The Federal Water Quality Administration has even called 
for a ban on the use of phosphates in detergents, and many 
cities across the nation are curtailing (and even abandoning) 
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Annals of Science 


Merry-go-round 


———— Trudy E. Bell 


It is a common adage that people who are lost in a forest 
wander in circles. As unlikely as it may seem, they do so for 
precisely the same reason that trandewinds exist, and that 
water always swirls down a drain in one direction. 

The force that is the basis for all these phenomena is called 
the Coriolis force, named after the French physicist Gaspard 
Coriolis, who in 1835 first studied it experimentally. 

Basically the Coriolis force is due to the rotation of the 
earth. Think of it this way: Imagine standing near the outside 
edge of a whirling merry-go-round, and wanting to walk 
toward the center. The edge is moving the fastest of all to 
cover a given angle up to 360 degrees, the center is not moving 
at all, and parts of the merry-go-round platform on a radius are 
moving at various speeds from zero to the maximum velocity 
around the center. é 

Now imagine starting to walk toward the center, and taking 
one step inwards along a radius. One has now stepped to a spot 
moving more slowly than the edge: But because the moment 


Diagram 1: Merry-go-round, r = radius, a = actual path. 


before, one’s body was moving at the faster speed, when one 
suddenly steps to a spot moving more slowly, one’s body is 
actually thrown in the direction of the motion of the 
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| look about the room 


BY MERLINDA GONZALES 


The appearance of this room is a part of us 
for in it we find a portrait of ourselves. The 
posters on the walls, the bedspreads, our 
clothes and altogether every item we possess 
may characterize our life style. While sitting 
here in this box that I call my campus home I 
lie my book down for a second to look, listen 
and analyize. 

On the wall facing me hang two posters, 
one belonging to me and another to my 
roommate. One is bright red in color with the 
revolutionary Emiliano Zapata staring me in 
the face and the other pink and green flowers 
with the insigna of peace combined with the 
word “‘Love”’. 

Within my bookshelves I find books such 
as Sal Si Puedes, The Labirynth of Solitude, 
North from Mexico, Poor. Youth in an 
Affluent Society and others relevant to my 
experience. On my roommates shelf books 
such as Ecology, The Art of Loving, 
Narcotics, Yippies prevail. 

In my closet hang my neatly and carefully 
kept dresses. On my shoe rack lie the shoes I 
wear on Sunday. In my roommates closet 
hang her work shirts, pendeltons, old levis 
with deliberate holes and patches. On her 
shoe rack only two pairs of shoes, boots and 
men’s work shoes. 

The stereo in the corner belongs to my 
roommate. It sets on her bureau. Underneath 
our collection of records consisting of Javier 
Solis, Simon and Garfunkel, Los tres Panchos, 
Crosby, Stills and Nash, Dylan, and Los 
Relampagos. On my bureau my perfume 
along with her incense and scented candles 
set. 

On the rug there is a large stain of melted 
wax carelessly dropped from a candle when 
my roommate and her long haired boyfriend 
sat around smoking hash and making love. 

Now as I sit here I encompass an 
uncomfortable feeling only to ask myself 
“What Am I Doing Here”’! 
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Demos pass mild reforms 


BY RAY SEIDELMAN 
Staff Writer 


If nothing else emerged from the rabble 
of the 1968 Democratic Convention, it was 
the order for the establishment of a 
Committee on Party Reform. Its goal was to 
ensure that the undemocratic delegate 
selection procedures used in the 1968 
campaign would be done away with. Chaired 
by South Dakota Senator George McGovern, 
the commission was mandated to seek 
“‘grassroots participation by all Party 
members.” 

In Sacramento two weeks ago, California 
Democrats adopted some of the strongly 
worded reform measures, but left undone 
most of the more fundamental proposals for 
change at least until this May. 


One of the larger copouts was the tabling 
of a proposal which would have completely 
changed the structure of the Democratic 
Party here in California. The commission 
had recommended that the basic 
Organization of the party become the 
“area”, a five-precinct unit, rather than the 
present county organization. Apparently, 
too many heads would have rolled if this 
proposal had been adopted. The “area” 
would have brought party decision-making 
and power to the grass-roots. 

Another area where the convention 
dragged its feet was on the question of 
campaign expenditures. While calling for the 
registration of campaign contributors, free 


television time for all legitimate candidates, 
and increased surveillance of campaign 
practices, the convention bucked the issue of 
limitations on campaign expenditures. TV 
blitzes will continue in 1972. 


But there were a few changes. The 
presidential primary will now follow 
Oregon’s model in which all national 
presidential candidates, announced or 
unannounced, will be placed on the ballot. It 
will no longer be possible for a candidate to 
avoid all the primaries, as Vice-President 
Humphrey did in 1968. 


Minorities, youth, and women will also 
have wider representation. The delegation to 
the 1972 convention must consist of at least 
50% women, 15% under 30, and 20% from 
minority groups such as blacks, Chicanos, 
Oriental, and American Indian. Many 
speculate that this will lead to the 
appointment of many black women under 
30 


Voting rights were also endorsed. The 
party recommended the abolition of literacy 
tests, the printing of ballots in Spanish, no 
residency requirements, and suffrage for 18 
year olds in local and state elections. 

The Democrats will meet again in May to 
consider the proposals for reform which 
were tabled at this convention. 

’ Altogether, ‘“‘party reform” was rather 
weak kneed. Democarts were more 
concerned with winning in 1972 then in 
stirring up the populace to extensive 
political participation. 


Warden didn’t understand students 


BY MARY HEIDELMAN 


Last Tuesday, college night at Crown was 
a concentrated evening of unbelievable 
ignorance and rudeness. Ignorance, not 
simply on the part of the speaker Louis S. 
Nelson, warden at San Quentin, but also on 
the part of some UCSC students. 

The warden obviously lacked an 


Selective service 


From.Page 2 


prepare for the unforseen which faces a 
nation with an empire. We are prepared for 
trouble. 

In the early 1960’s draft calls were down, 
enlistments high. In fact recruiting was 
curtailed and volunteer requirements raised 
so the military could still maintain there was 
a need for the draft in peace time. Then the 
Viet Nam problem came along and the draft 
became the tool of militarism for which it 
was intended. 

After the Tonkin fabrication, draft calls 
jumped to 4,000 in January 1965 and were 


up to 40,000 per month by the end of the- 


year. Because of the draft the military 
establishment could enter the ground war in 
Viet Nam without public discussions or 
reasons. At present 88% of the ground 
fighting of US troops is done by draftees 
because in the words of General 
Westmoreland “volunteers are not joining 
the infantry.” The professional military 
establishment on the other hand can show a 
strong presence without drafted ground 
forces. Laos and Cambodia are actions usin 
Asians to fight Asians, while supplying U 
equipment and air power. 

The Liberals claim that we need the draft 
to leaven the army to keep it from becoming 
professional denies the existance of the 
present military establishment. It further 
allows the military to continue to have 
unlimited manpower at their disposal. 
Repealing the draft i. ending registration, 
classification, and the Selective Service 


System denies this establishment one tool 


and limits their action. 


understanding of the political awareness and 
commitment of most students. 

However, the intense verbal inter-action 
that the warden and the students engaged in 
should have indicated to him that some of 
his audience would not tolerate a “public 
relations” after dinner speech that would 
“gloss over the real facts that exist at San 
Quentin today.” Mr. Nelson’s political 
ignorance, while glaring, is perhaps 
understandable for he has worked in the 
penal system for thirty-one years and in his 
own words “longs for the good old days 
when prisoners were cattle rustlers”. What 
did the students honestly expect? 

Surely they were not trying to convince 
the warden of the error of his ways! The 
hecklers simply wanted an audience to 
which they could express their opinion, that 
the warden himself should be in prison for 
the brutality and murders he seemingly 
condones. Was: this: method of indictment 
the most effective??? The warden’s address 
and remarks, when heard, were a clear 
illustration of his traditional view of prisons 
in that they are essentially deterents of 
(for?) crime. 

Nelson voluntarily declared “I plead 
guilty to the charge of orderly control” and 
“I enforce the law because it is the law”, yet 
these statements were nearly drowned out 
by the shoults of the hecklers. Like the 
warden, they too underestimated the 
political awareness of many students and, by 
insisting that they all be heard by sporadic 
shouting, denied the other members of the 
audience a chance to see the warden as he is. 

However, it was not during the speech 
but after that the hecklers’ actions 
contradicted their expressed ideology. For 
the students, while insisting that the warden 
treat the prisoners like human _ beings, 
refused to extend this right to him. When 
Mr. Nelson was leaving, the group that 
walked him to his car employed all the fear 
tactics of a childish street gang bullies, even 
to the extent of a dish of garbage that was 
thrown at his car. 

And where were the Crown people who 
invited the warden to speak? Had they lost 
faith in the validity of his argument, or were 
they simply too scared to face the hostility 
that resulted? 
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A reporter at large 


Only those who don’t want power are fit to use it 


~ aos, 


They don’t dig me? 


ou know, John, those Brown people don’t dig you. 


They don’t like you, John. They’re out to get your balls. 


ES 


Story and photos by Michael Woo 


Sate amen on 


The only people fit to 
exercise power, Donald 
Nicholl told his Cowell 2 
students last year, are those 
who don’t want to exercise 
power. He was talking about 
the medieval bishops, the 
religious men who were the 
best rulers of their time. 
According to Nicholl, the 
metapolitical churchman had 
to be dragged away from the 
chancery—all the while 
muttering “nolo episcopari”’ 
(‘I don’t want to be a 
bishop”)—in order to attend 
to his political chores. 

Yet it was this insouciant 
attitude toward politics 
which especially qualified the 
bishops for leadership. It was 
not Middle America’s feeling 
of benign contempt, nor was 
it the students’ almost 
condescending sense of deja 
vu. Instead, it was an attitude 
which evoked the fury of lay 
politicians by suggesting that 
something existed beyond the 
world which they had made. 
If one were to stretch the 
point, it could be seen as an 
extension of the Platonic 
ideal of the Philosopher-King, 


or the Confucian notion of a. 
Mandate from Heaven:, 


certainly it makes sense to 
entrust state affairs to the 
guidance of those who are 
most wise. Certainly it makes 
sense for religious men to use 
their Pipeline to God for the 
betterment of the state. 

Of course Nicholl was 
speaking specifically about 
medieval Europe, not 
twentieth century America. It 
is a long way from Europe to 
Santa Cruz, and in some ways 
it is even a greater distance 


from Santa Cruz to 
Sacramento. 


Sacramento was the 


meeting place for over 1000 
Democrats' and assorted 
fellow travellers over the 
weekend of January 23-4. 
Officially it was a convention 
of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, which 
consists of over 900 
appointees representing every 
congressional and _ state 
legislative district. There did 
not seem to be many bishops 
on hand, but there were 
hundreds of newsmen, party 
hacks, idealists, sycophants, 
and many others who were 
simply curious. 

“Yeah, all the freaks and 
subversives are here,” said 
Tom Quiroz, ““George 
Brown’s underground and 
Overground. We’re taking 
over.” 

George Brown is the kind 
of person who normally 
doesn’t go into politics, and 
who is constantly told that he 
is the kind of person who 
ought to go into politics. A 
former Congressman from 
Los Angeles, Brown was one 
of three candidates for state 
party chairman. His eight 
years in Washington and his 
unsuccessful primary 
Campaign against John 
Tunney had established 
Brown’s credentials statewide 
as an arch-dove and 
ultra-liberal; radicals Robert 
Scheer and Marc Norton and 
party moderates Bob Moretti 
and Carmen Warschaw were 
agreed that Brown was too 
liberal for the Democratic 
Party. 

But Brown could do more 
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than just activate thousands 
of sutdent volunteers to work 
for him: he was also enough 
of a party man to close ranks 
after a bitter campaign and go 
out of his way to work as a 
co-chairman of Tunney’s 
campaign. Because of his 
ability to do both, Brown was 
generally considered the 
pre-convention favorite to 
win the chairmanship. 

In normal times the 
chairmanship is not an 
especially influential or 
sought-after post. But 
California will be sending the 
largest state delegation to 
next year’s national 
convention, and the chairman 
elected in Sacramento would 
play a sizable role in the 
slection of voting delegates to 
that convention. 

Brown’s main opponent 
was Charles Manatt, a young 
Van Nuys attorney who 
played a key role in Tunney’s 
victorious campaign last fall. 
Tunney and his brothers Jay 
and Gene had visited Brown 
at his apartment last June 
after the primary to promise 
him full political support if 
he should ever run for office 
again. Unaware that Brown 
was planning to run, 
Senator-elect Tunney 
encouraged Manatt to seek 
the chairmanship. When 
Brown entered the race, 
Tunney found himself in a 
very ticklish situation, caught 
in the cross-fire between two 
politicians to whom he owed 
significant political debts. 

As Richard Harris wrote in 
The New Yorker, “probably 
the most distinctive 
characteristic of the 
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Demonstrators march outside the Convention Hall 
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successful politician is 
selective cowardice.” Tunney 
resolved this crisis by 
declaring publicly that he 
would cast his vote at the 
convention for Brown but, in 
deference to his own man 
Manatt, he would not 
campaign for Brown. 
Meanwhile the central core of 
Tunney’s Senate campaign 
staff shifted into high gear to 
work for Manatt’s candidacy. 

We had a chance to talk 
with both major candidates 
one night at their respective 
‘hospitality rooms.” A 
“hospitality room” is a hotel 
suite at which delegates can 
crowd around and drink all 
the expensive booze they 
want, compliments of a 
particular candidate. These 
parties are so crowded that 
the only way to move about 
in them, according to UCSC 
junior John Laird, is to raise 
both arms above the head, 
holding a martini glass in one 
hand, and glide through the 
crowd saying: “Excuse me, 
the candidate’s coming 


_through.”” This is one 


diversion for delegates. 

Also they can watch 
elected public officials like 
Secretary of State Jerry 
Brown or Rep. Tom Rees 
stumble around drunk on the 
carpet. (Politicians are people 
too.) Or they can shake hands 
and have their picture taken 


with the host candidate, 


telling him how great he was 
on “To Tell the Truth.” 
Hospitality rooms are very 
festive places. This is how 
democracy works. 


I was standing around 


, _ taking notes at the Manatt 


party Friday night when a 
black woman from Oakland, 
one of Rep. Ron Dellums’ 
delegates, sidled up to me and 
told me in an incredulous 
voice that I was the first 
Third World delegate that she 
had seen at the entire 
convention. I was afraid to 
tell her that | wasn’t a 
delegate at all, so we sat 


Edmund Muskie 


down and I let her talk. She 
was indignant in a drunken 
way “at the utter hypocrisy 
of it all, I mean this is so 
ridiculous, you know, all 
these people boozing,” she 
said. “I mean, what does it 
have to do with anything?” 
She looked at me with an 
incredibly sincere expression 
and then put her glass 
between her thighs, giggling 
and giggling. 

Meanwhile my PRESS 
colleague Ray Seidelman 
managed to corner Manatt. 
Physically Manatt faintly 
resembles George Von der 
Muhll, looking a bit more 
Sinister, less monkish, and 
seemingly less personable. 
Before joining the Tunney 
campaign, Manatt associated 
himseit with the Van Nuys 
Chamber of Commerce and 
the Boy Scouts of America. 
Following is a transcript of 
Seidelman’s exclusive 
interview with Manatt: 

RAY: Mr. Manatt, I’ve 
been talking to a lot of 
people and they all say you’re 
going to win. What are your 
views regarding student 
involvement in the 
Democratic Party? - 

MANATT: I helped 
involve students Originally in 
formation. of the Democratic 
National Student Federation 
in 1959. I was original college 
Chairman of the Young 
Democrats. | 

RAY: Don’t you think the 
character of student political 
activity has changed since 
then? 

MANATT: I think it’s 
heightened to a great degree 
and much heavier 
issue-orientation is a very 
good thing. I think indeed 
within the Democratic Party 
we need to rebuild such 
Organizations as the Student 
Federation to deal directly 
with the issues. 

RAY: Besides that, what 
do you propose to do? I 
don’t think most students are 
prone to join organizations. 
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George Brown 


MANATT: Indeed they’re 
not ...This year (sic) we 
had 460-470 college students 
working directly in the 
Tunney campaign and we 
didn’t relegate them to any 
one level of activity: Indeed 
many became supervisors or 
field coordinators for us, 
directly cut in on a piece of 
the leadership action. 

RAY: If you are elected 
state chairman, do you think 
you will appoint a student to 
aid you in the decision- 
making process? 

MANATT: More than one. 
Many. 

RAY: Think so? With real 
decisions to make? 

MANATT: Indeed so. 


After the Manatt interview 
we went downstairs to 
George Brown’s party. The 
atmosphere there was 
somewhat different: for 
example, Manatt had hired a 
professional bartender, while 
Brown’s liquor was dispensed 
by a volunteer with an old 
luminous George > Brown 
bumperstrip stuck across his 
beer-belly. Unlike Manatt, 
Brown was the kind of person 
who inspired personal cults, 
and, as Tom Quiroz had 
stated, “‘all the freaks and 
subversives,” George Brown’s 


faithful, had turned out for. 


this fight. 

It was very difficult to get 
through to Brown at_ his 
party, so we exchanged 
niceties with his wife 
Rowena. She looked as if she 
were old enough to be Mieke 
Tunney’s mother. Mrs. Brown 
recognized me from the 
Senate campaign, which was 
odd because we had never 
met before. 

Ray asked her if her 
husband would so as much 
for students as Manatt had 
promised. “I don’t know,” 
she said. “Ask Brown.” She 
walked over to where he was 
talking, slapped him 
affectionately on the cheek, 
and abruptly tugged him over 
to us by his coat lapel. 

George Brown is a very 
massive hunk of politician. 
His ways of moving and 
talking are so calm and 


understated that it is 
sometimes difficult to avoid 


underestimating him. But it . 


seems safe to say that our 
interview with him was 
genuinely without 
substance—we were 
somewhat nervous and a little 
drunk—though it was tinged 
with Brown’s sense of 
whimsy and slight annoyance 
at our bony questions. 

RAY: We’re from the 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz PRESS. 

BROWN: The Communist 
Party? 

MIKE: We’re going to ask 
you some obnoxious 
questions. 

RAY: I was just upstairs at 
the Manatt party and he said 
he was going to win by forty 
votes. What do you think? 

BROWN: Who did you say 
you were talking to? 

RAY: Mr. Manatt. 

BROWN: He said he’d win 
by forty votes? On what 
ballot? 

RAY: On the first 
ballot ...Maybe that’s a 
naive statement to make, I 
don’t know. 

BROWN: Well, let me say 
that I don’t think he’s going 
to win by forty votes on the 
first ballot. 

RAY: He said he’s going 
to appoint four students to 
work with him very closely 
when he’s party chairman. 
Knowing you, what are you 
going to do? 

BROWN: I suggest that 
you look at the people who 
are working with me now. (A 
young aide tries to pull 
Brown into another room. To 
the aide:) Wait a minute, I’m 
having a very important 
interview right now... It’s 
all right, it’s all in the interest 
of science. 


MIKE: Are you planning 
to go back to Congress, or 
what are you planning to do? 

BROWN: You're almost 
right. I’m planning to go back 
to college. I’m enrolled (to 
teach a seminar) at UCLA for 
the Spring Semester 
(sic)...on the subject of 
politics and education. 

MIKE: Do you think you 


could come to Santa Cruz if 
we could find a way to pay 
for you? ; 

BROWN: Just invite me. 

RAY: That’d be great. 

MIKE: Thanks. I can’t 
think of. anything else to 
ask ... We'll have to go back 
to Howard Cosell. 

Most delegates and 
journalists treated the 
Brown-Manatt race as a 
contest between the liberal 
and moderate wings of the 
Democratic Party. But a close 
look at the people who were 
working for each candidate 
showed that this was not the 
case. There may be a liberal 
wing of the Democratic 
Party, but there is no such 
thing as a moderate wing. To 
call it moderate would imply 
that ideologies or issues drew 
the polarizing line: 
commitment to ideals may be 


_ a major motivating factor for 


the liberals, but for the 
moderates there are more 
practical considerations such 
as power, ambition, and 
winning. 

It has often been said that 
the further out you go on the 
political Left, the more you 
run into the martyrdom 
syndrome; people on the Left 
sometimes prefer losing to 
winning. Moderates have 
turned winning into a kind of 
ideology in which political 
victory has been transformed 
from a means to an end. It is 
a commonplace of American 
politics to say that the sole 
justification for political 
parties is not to transform 
America, not to elevate 
elit toeralh ialareen well-being 
or material condition, but 
simply to win elections. One 
of Manatt’s main points was 
that a moderate like him 
could unite the party more 
readily than an ultra-liberal 
like. Brown. 

United parties win 
elections. And winning 
elections was on everybody’s 
mind. The politicians and the 
delegates were: all very 
excited and confident about 
winning the White House in 
1972 and the State House in 
1974. The most confident 
(and least exciting) of them 
all was Senator Edmund 
Muskie; it is always a bit 
dangerous when a politician 
begins to believe what the 
press is saying about him. 

When he first arrived at 


the Hotel Senator, Muskie 
coincidentally ran into a 
small mob of school children 
right in front of the telvision 
cameras. Of course, as UCSC 


’ student Louis Trager later 


related, if the Kennedys had 
planned it the whole block 
would have been filled with 
children, but these are the 
incidentals which every 
campaign staff must learn. 


Muskie was audacious 
enough to schedule a press 
conference for eight o’clock 
Saturday morning. (After we 
had been stumbling from 
party to party until the wee 
hours of the morning, that 
was a lot to ask.) The room 
was crowded, hot, and 
smoky; the TV lamps were 
overpowering on us, not to 
speak of Muskie. 

I was sitting on the floor 
behind a camera tripod near 
Tom Brokaw of NBC News. 
Ray was asked to relinquish 
his seat for national 
columnist David Broder. 
Muskie entered, looking 
remotely similar to a 
Jean-Paul Belmondo who 
needed more sleep. 

I smelled doughnuts. 

Brohaw was the only 
newsman wearing 
bellbottoms (stripped). That 
is something that his 
television audience never gets 
to see. Press conferences are 
like fishing expeditions: four 
or five newsmen cast out 
different questions all at the 
same time, each hoping that 
the big fish will hook. on to 
his barbed line and not one of 
the others. After listening 
passively to the questions and 
answers for awhile—I think he 
was beginning to wake 
up—Brokaw finally 
interjected his own question. 
“In your meetings with 
California party leaders,” he 
asked, “did they talk about 
any of their fears concerning 
the future?” 

The Senator leaned 
forward; he was ready for this 
one. ‘‘Perhaps it’s an 
unjustified euphoria,” said 
Muskie, “but they told me 
only about their hopes, not 
their fears.” 

Brokaw groaned privately. 
The hook had not held. 

Just before the end of the 
conference, a newsman asked 
Muskie about the severe 
wording of his attack on 
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Nixon’s economic policies 
contained in an advance text 
of a speech the Senator was 
to deliver at lunch. The hook 
had made contact. Muskie 
explained that he had not yet 
approved the text, and that 
he did not mean to say what 
was written in the text. 


Now the hook was tearing 
through flesh. The journalists 
began talking among 
themselves. It was not that 
Muskie had not written his 
Own speech—the reporters 
knew that they had no right 
to expect that—but they were 
irked that, since Muskie had 
remanded personal 
responsibility for the advance 
text, the advance text could 
not be used to meet early 
press deadlines. Subsequently 
Muskie was ushered out in a 
spastic flurry of electronic 
flash attachments. 

“Now what are we going 
to do with this useless 
speech?” Robert Novak of 
the Evans & Novak column 
asked aloud. 

The life of the newsman is 
not all travail, however. I had 
to hitchhike part of the way 
from Santa Cruz to 
Sacramento in suit and tie, 
carrying a tape recorder ahd 
camera (a singularly odd 
experience), and one of my 
road companions told me 
that ‘you look like a man 
with a mission.” I felt like 
one of the paranoid, 
fashionably hip, button-down 
collar newsmen in the film 
Medium Cool. Instant public 
recognition accompanies any 
newsman carrying the 


- elaborate electronic gadgetry 


of the profession, whether he 
is a newsman or not. A 
delegate from Monterey 
thought I looked a lot like 
someone on KQED. Another 
time we were walking along L 
Street in Sacramento when a 
station wagon full of kids in 
baseball uniforms parked by 
the curb beseeched us to take 
their picture. “Come on! We 
know you’re from The 
Union.” - 

It’s not hard to understand 
how newsmen can become 
dulled to all the brouhaha of 
public life. It’s a kind of 
weary, detached worldliness. 
Newsmen seldom seem to 
applaud speeches or laugh at 
what are intended as jokes. 


See Page 8 


Sen, George McGovern talks with Assemblyman Willie Brown of San Francisco 
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Black comedy brightens Cowell stage 


™ BY STEVE VINCENT | 
_.. and JOHN LEHMANN 


In spite of every difficulty | 


known to man, technical, 
bureaucratic and otherwise 
“Sleight of Hand” opened 
Friday night to a capacity 
audience of eighty-four at the 
Cowell dining hall. This play 
presents something different 
from the usual fare of 
persistent productions of 
proven plays presented here 
at. UCSC. “Sleight of Hand” 
is not art—it does not pretend 
to be—what it does present is 


an entertaining evening of 


satire and good-natured sex 
and violence. 
True, the acting falls apart 


in places and some of the 
lines are hard to bear, but it’s 
all in the rollicking nature of 
the evening. Cries of laughter 
filled- the air, and though the 
person beside me grimaced 
once or twice, it might have 
been a twitch. A good time 
was had by almost all. 
“Sleight of Hand” is “an 
absorbing study in human 
manipulation,” (or so the 
blurb in the campus calendar 
goes). From this description 
one might expect a 
psychological drama, but 
instead he is tiven a black 
comedy. The plot involves a 
clever son-of-a-bitch who 
almost everybody of course 
identified with to some 


Astrological etchings 
at Cowell gallery 


SANTA CRUZ-Astrolo- 
gical etchings, abstract 
linocuts of the Norfold 
coastline, and lithographs of 
the Welsh people and their 
environment will be featured 
this month in the Eloise 
Pickard Smith Gallery at the 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz. 

The month-long exhibit, 
entitled “English Graphics,” 
will open Monday (February 
8) in the Cowell College 
Gallery on the UCSC campus. 
Gallery hours are from noon 
until 5:00 p.m., daily. The 
public is invited; there is no 
charge. : 

Shipped from England just 
prior to the postal workers’ 
strike, the prints were done 
by artist friends of Cowell 
College Provost and Mrs. 


“An American whos 


” BY DAVID MYERS 
Nee Staff Writer 


‘A Game for Eagles, 
by Oakley Hall 
William Morrow, $6.95 


What is it about Mexico 
that makes it seem to 
Americans a _paradise—the 
jewel of Latin America? 
Hopelessly poor, pitifully 
backward, our Southern 
neighbor has nevertheless 
been limned by our writers as 


_ & romantic Spanish frontier, a 


haven of unending fiestas. 
Only... Oscar ... Lewis,--an 
anthropologist, has written 
otherwise. No American atist 
has faced up to the cruel 
paradox of Mexico’s poverty 
and Mexico’s image. Even 
Hart Crane, one of the most 
tortured minds in American 
literature, saw Mexico only as 
careless gaiety. Wright Morris, 
with his fierce honesty, 
ventured into Mexico and was 
appalled by the bull fights, 
nothing more. So its hardly 
surprising that, when Oakley 
Hall presents his seventh 
novel, A Game for Eagles, its 
tale of international politics, 
set in Mexico, appears to be 
nothing less than superfluous. 


Tommy Murdoch, the 


Jasper Rose, both of whom 
are themselves painters. “We 
had invited others to 
participate in the show,” said 
Mrs. Rose, ‘‘but their 
contributions were held up 
by the embargo on mail. The 
three series we’ve received are 
quite impressive; we'll simply 
add new works to the exhibit 
as they arrive.” 


Walter Hoyle, whose 


imaginative figures bear such 
titles as “Moon,” “After the 
Beginning,” “Mars” and “Sun 
II,” is currently teaching at 
the Cambridge School of Art. 


Julia Ball, among whose 


works is a series of graphics 
inspired by the poems of 
William Carlos Williams, 
serves twice a year as a 
qualifying examiner in 
Cambridgeshire schools. 


protagonist, has journeyed 


into Mexico to reconnoiter 
for his industrial-magnet | 


father-indaw’s sugar interests. 
It seems that the island 
Republic of Santa 
Cruz—which remarkably 
resembles the Dominican 
Republic with its defrocked 
dictator and red-tinted 
democracy—is right smack 
dab in the middle of a raging 
controversy. On one hand are 


_ US interests which fear the 


Flores government as 
Communist; on the other 
hand is a bastard son of the 


degree. As anyone who has 
seen the play knows, this was 
the obvious intention of the 
playwright. 

Elliott Apstein, as the 
above-mentioned S.O.B., 
delivered an excellent 
performance as he aptly 
pulled strings, flipped 
switches and seduced his way 
through three acts. The other 
actors also moved well 
through their roles, though 
Mickey McQuaid, as Judy 
Craig, was better to look at 
than to watch. Mark Dennis 
played the pompous Howard 
Ogden as he should be 
played, pompously. Just as 
Mary Saxon played the 
pretentious Mrs. Ogden as she 
should be played, 
pretentiously. Finally, Cal 
Lewin properly  sniveled 
through his performance of 
effeminate Robert Irvine. 

In addition, the 


' production sported mixed 


media, employing tape 


_ recorders, slides and films to 


such an effect that they 
became indispensable to the 
play as a whole. The technical 
crew handled its job 
skillfully, missing hardly a 
cue. Considering the crew’s 
prior experience, so 
mercilessly decried in the last 
issue of the Press, that 
performance was impressive. 

Impressive is a good word 
to use for the entire 
production. Considering the 
difficulties experienced in 
bringing this play to opening 
night, one can easily 
understand how much of the 
audience was pleasantly 
surprised in finding 
Gotterdammerung’s 
production of “Sleight of 
Hand” such great fun. 


righteous American; Jenny 
Gray, renowned painter, and 
lover to John Doane Finch, 
American foreign policy 
trouble-shooter; Dr. P.T. Ibis, 
cosmopolite, propagandaist, 
pimp; the “Dark Angel”, 
Aurelia Herrero Velasquez, 
daughter of a Santa Cruz 
senator and heroine of her 
people; C.E. ‘‘Clipper” 
Armstrong, former USC Rose 
Bowl Star, - rock-ribbed 
capitalist and patriot, 
Tommy’s father-inlaw; and 
countless other spys, 
counter-spys, officials and 


former dictator who seeks a 
return to the land of his 
ruthless father’s triumphs. 
Acting out this saga are a web 
of fascinating, if not 
fantastic, characters: 
Murdoch, a very confused but 


By Chery! Doering 


diplomats. 


In a plot which is nearly 
impossible to summarize, and 
which lies somewhere 
between Allen Drury and 
Irving Wallace, Murdoch 


comes to believe that His 


Charles Simic 


Simic to read works here 


Poet Charles Simic will 
read from his work on the 
University of California, 
Santa Cruz campus Thursday, 
February 11, at 8 PM in the 
College Five fireside lounge. 
Admission to the program is 
50 cents and the public is 
invited. 

Simic is the author of two 
books of poetry, What the 
Grass Says (1967) and 
Somewhere Among Us A 
Stone Is Taking Notes 
(1970), both published by 
Kayak Books. He will also 
have a new collection of 
poems out in April, 
Dismantling the Silence, 
From George Braziller 
Publishers. His poems appear 


e faith and life-style 


Country should not support a 
totalitarian movement in its 
attempts to overthrow the 
Santa Cruz replublic. Despite 
American policy, originated 
and directed by Clipper 
Armstrong, Tommy Murdoch 
fights a never-ending battle 
for truth, justice and the right 
of the Santa Cruz people to 
choose their own 
government. Eventually, with 
five people dead and _ his 
father-in-law on the verge of 
destruction, Murdoch comes 
to see his belief realized, but 


_. the well-sheltered-convictions 


of his life annihliated. 

In A Game for Eagles, 
Oakley Hall (whose Warlock 
may be the best novel of the 
American West) has written a 
novel which is powerful in 
spite of itself. When Tommy 


Murdoch abdicates faith in 
His Country, he must take 
the lonely alternative of faith 
in self. He comes to see that 
it is no ‘‘game’’ when 
individual life is involved; 
that those who play are in no 
way “eagles”, but simply 
men: fearful, selfish, 
desireful. A Game for Eagles 
proclaims Oakley Hall’s fear 
of heavy-handed - political 
manipulation: that regard for 
the individual disappears. But 


widely in literary periodicals, . 
including such magazines as 
Lillabulero, Surac, Seneca 
Review, and The Iowa 
Review, and in the recent 
anthologies The Young 
American Poets and The 
Contemporary Poets. A 
selection of his poems is also 
in the forthcoming volume, 
Just What the Country Needs 
Another Poetry Anthology. 
Simic was born in 
Yugoslavia in 1938. He came 
to the US as a child, and is a 
graduate of New York 
University. He lived in New 
York City for several years, 
and has worked on the staff 
of Aperture, a photography 
magazine. ° 


collapse’ 
the novel is in no way 
thetorical. It offers no 
solutions, damns no system. ‘ 
The end result is like the 
feeling of Tommy Murdoch’s: 
“It was not so much that my 
eyes were newly opened, it 
was that I could never close 
them again.” 

Hall’s ability to 
characterize is questionable: 
his people are faceless 
mimeographs. Only Murdoch, 
with his quick prejudices and 
desperate groping for truth, is 


a living character. But what a 
living character! 


If A Game for Egales fails 
to come to grips with the 
reality of Mexico, perhaps the 
book can be said to be no 
more than another in a long 
line of American failures. 
Then, too, Hall has failed to 
do for international politics 
what Bernard Malamud did 
for baseball, that is lifting it 
from the realm of James 
Bond and Chip Hilton to true 
literature. But that Oakley 
Hall has depicted an 
American whose faith and 
life-style collapse about him 
as he scrutinizes the meaning 
of his own life makes A Game 
for Eagles a redeeming 
literary experience. 


County Supervisors hear 


report on ‘undesirables’ 


BY SUE WOLIN 
Staff Writer 


What makes Santa Cruz tick? Well, not all is mystery, as our 
new County affairs staff writer, Sue Wolin, found out. Some 
of it’s pretty ho-hum. 

But every few minutes at a Board of Supervisors’ meeting, a 
question pops up that relates to all segments of the 
community and their common life. 

This article begins an attempt to bring County and City 
affairs closer to the UCSC community. 
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Covering the Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors’ 
meeting isn’t fun. It isn’t even interesting. After creeping hours 
of considering the bulky agenda, the supervisors seem to be 
talking to their microphones instead of to each other, and 
their lulling voices are swept off into the inescapable roar of 
the air-conditioning. But if one can avoid falling into a trance 
while searching for something to look at in the colorless, 
windowless chamber, one might get some idea of the enormity 
of work there is in running a county government, 

The Board meetings are held every Tuesday in the gray 
cement Governmental Building on Ocean Street; they begin 
formally at 9:00 AM, and are open to the public. The Board is 
comprised of five Supervisors, each elected to a four year 
term. They are: Philip W. Harry of the Seaside district; George 
L. Cress, of San Lorenzo—Scotts Valley; Ralph Sanson, 
Chairman of the Board, from Aptos; Dan Forbus, from the 
Branciforte—Soquel district; and Henry J. Mello of Pajaro. 
Under California law, the Board is the County’s executive 
AND legislative body. 
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At February 9th’s meeting, a report was made by Mr. Peter 
Weiser on the “definition of the Problem of the Undesirable 
Transient Element in Santa Cruz.” KQED San Francisco 
televised the report, and a larger than usual number of press 
people were there, but the absurdity of the issue soon became 
embarrassingly apparent. 

Undesirable persons, according to Weiser, are those, 
basically, “between 15 and 30 who have long hair and dress 
peculiarly, so as to distinguish themselves from the rest of 
society.” Transient people are those with no employment 
background, relations or roots in the area. The intersection of 
these two categories are deemed in the report to be responsible 
for the county’s housing problems, welfare load, crime rates, 
and the increased use of drugs among Santa cruz Youth. 

The University was not implicated in the report in any way, 
aside from Mr. Weiser’s astute observation that “some 
long-hairs are intelligent and educated, others are neither.” 

e Board was not impressed. Mr. Forbus questioned 
Weiser’s narrow definitions, and Mr. Mello pointed out that, 
besides loving music and art, and hating killing, long-haired 
people had constituted 98% of the effort to save goo-covered 
birds after the recent oil spill in San Francisco Bay. Mr. Sanson 
allowed that he himself might be found undesirable, politically 
or personally, to other people, and suggested that further 
study of the subject of “desirability” be made by two 
members of the Board working with two City Council 
members. 

The purpose of the report, for which the County paid five 
hundred dollars, was td study the problem of cultural conflicts 
affecting Santa Cruz resulting from disclosed threats of 
vigilantism against communes established in the hills several 
years ago. 

Mr. Weiser cited cases where men with long hair would be 
refused service in Santa Cruz shops, but when returning with 
short hair and a suit would be given courteous treatment. 
Weiser remarked on how easy it was to talk with long-haired! 
people on the street, and how politely they withstood his 
questioning, but he shouldn’t have been surprised; after all, 
one of his best friends has long hair (and even a beard). 

Due to the late hour of the meeting, many scheduled items 
on the agenda wére posponed a week; of interest among these 
is a resolution urging the adoption of an action on 
non-reusable beverage containers. Much time was spent hearing 
the Santa Cruz-Santa Clara Joint Boundary Committee 
Report, which was approved, and in a public hearing on an 
amendment to the Zoning Plan which would open the 
property located at the southeast corner of Soquel Drive and 
Mar Vista Drive in Aptos to commercial development; also 
approved. 
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phosphate detergents. Suffolk County on Long Island has 
banned both the sale and use of them. Akron, Ohio, and 
Chicago, IIlinois, have posted phosphate limits in detergents, 
with an outright ban on these products set in the future... 


This week’s column compiled from the following sources: San 
Francisco Chronicle, Santa Cruz Sentinel, Conservation News, (National 
Wildlife Federation), Christian Sclence Monitor, Preliminary Regional 
Pian (S.F. Bay Region). 
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Students help in planning 
ileal ee 


Kresge will be experimental ~ 


The sixth college in the 
Santa Cruz chain is known as 
Kresge College. It will open in 
the Fall Quarter of 1971 at 
one-half strength, with about 
270 students—150 Freshmen, 


50 intercollege transfers from . 


this year’s Kresge planning 
group, and the rest Junior 
transfers. 


Several important aspects | 


to Kresge will be [quite] a bit 
different than the other five 
colleges—or most. other 
colleges. This series will focus 
on one in each article. 

Kresge, as a_ physical 
facility, will be located in the 
Student Apartments complex 
next year. This means that 
the College will be taking up 
about 80 apartments, for 
everything from the College 
office, faculty offices, to 
student residences. 

Students will live three or 
four to an apartment. Each 


Ruggers 


BY M. R. GENERA 


UCSC’s VALIANT 
RUGBY TEAM gained what 
can be described as a moral 
victory over the Stanford II’s 
last Saturday in a titanic 
struggle on Stanford’s 
Maloney Memorial Soccer 
Field. Stanford won, 42-3. 

The brutal massacre was 
regarded as a moral victory 
because: the ruggers, in spite 
of overwhelming odds, did 
field a complete squad against 
Stanford for 80 full minutes. 

The Rugby Team’s slim 
chances for victory were dealt 
a serious blow Saturday 
morning when it was 
discovered that seven (7) 
members of the fifteen 


(15)-man first squad would - 


be sidelined by various 
illnesses and/or injuries. 
Several adjustments were 
made in the line-up, a few less 
experienced players were 
moved to first-team positions, 
and a couple of hitch-hikers 
picked up on the way to 
Stanford were nearly 
persuaded into uniform. 

By 1:30 (p.m.), a full team 
of hardy rugby players strode 
onto the field to face the 
Stanford Behemoths. 

A few of their knees 
shook, but almost 
imperceptibly. 


Within twenty minutes, 
the outcome of the match 
was a virtual certainty. 
Stanford’s oversized, speedy 
backs ran powerfully and 
repeatedly through the Santa 
Cruz backline. 

UCSC finally made the 
scoreboard late in the second 
half, when Dave Sutherland 
was in the right place at the 
right time to take a blocked 
kick past the goalie for a 
3-point try. The converting 
kick missed its mark, and 
Santa Cruz failed to present a 
serious scoring threat once 
again. 

The game was relatively 


apartment is two-bedroom, 
with kitchen and living room. 
Students will thus have the 
advantage of relative privacy, 
rather than living on a hall 
with ten to fifteen other 
people, as well as the 
advantage of being able to 
cook for themselves, if they 
so choose. 

A Kresge College food 
co-op will be established, 
probably such that sub-units 
of the residents (‘family 
groups’, perhaps) would 
organize and representatives 
would meet and decide the 


‘week’s food order. A 


considerable saving is 
anticipated in doing this. 
Also, it is the plan of the 
committee concerned with 
the ‘Stage Two’ of 
Kresge—it’s life in the 
apartments—to develop a 
restaurant in the apartments 
for those who do not wish to 


cook. The cost of meals here 
would approximate the cost 
of meals in the other colleges’ 
dining halls. 

‘Stage Three’ of Kresge 
College (when it will transfer 
to it’s own buildings), in the 
Fall of 1972; will keep many 
of the same features initiated 
in 1971. One-half of the 
residences in the college will 
be apartments. The other half 
will be a modified dormitory 
situation, with sufficient 
kitchen facilities for the 
dormitory residents. The 
co-op will most likely 
continue, as there will be no 
dining hall and no food 
service provided. A restaurant 
will be built, to occupy the 
same function as the 
restaurant in 1971. 

_ The college will expand to 
, See Page 10 


gain moral victory 


injury-free—by rugby 
standards: just the usual 
bloody noses, concussions 
and bruises. 


As the whistle sounded, 
signaling the end of the game, 
the UCSC ruggers left the 
bloodied field of combat, 


their heads held high (in 


Presocratics 


Eastern Division 

Primary Purlieu Propagators 
Tomato No. 2 

Stuffed Animals 

James B. Ball 


| Screaming Eagles 
No 


Mini Brutes 
Yes 


Western Division 
Fishmouth 
Captain Loose & the All Stars 
. Walti 

Spades 

What Do Ya Think 

Where’s Fred 


* Jocks 


. Mountain Division 
Bureaurats 
Wardmen 
Obliviation 


- Indivincibles 
_Chromes 
_ Bull Goose Loonies 


Basketball standings 


B LEAGUE 


anticipation of the beer 
which is traditionally served 


_ after every rugby match). 


It was indeed a staggering 
blow when the ruggers 
learned that no free beer was 
to be served. 

This heartbreaking 
disclosure constituted the 


perfect end to a perfect day. 


A LEAGUE 
Old House Jocks Colle; eV 50 
Spagetti Me 50 
Fabulous Faculty Five Faculty 40 
Tillicut Follies Stevenson 9.9 
Dukes of Little Portugal Crown 2-3 
Maxwell House Crown 2-3 
Beaver Cleavers Stevenson 2-3 
Sewer Snoids Stevenson 24 
Nads Stevenson 1-3 
Unco-ordinates College V 14 


Cowell 


College V 40 
Stevenson 3-1 
Stevenson 2-2 
College V 2-2 
Merrill t-1 
Cowell 1-2 
Crown 0-2 


Cowell 


Cowell 30 
Crown 4-1 


Merrill 2-1 
Merrill 3-2 
Cowell 1-3 
Stevenson 0-3 


College V 0-3 


Staff 3-0 
Cowell 20 
Merrill 29 
Mike The Tree & the Running Saps Cowell 1-2 


Crown 1-2 
Merrill 1-2 
Stevenson 


Wiese wet 
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VENDIDO 
the 30-year-old liberal. 
Democrat in charge of the. 
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Demo convention 


— 
= 


They do respond sometimes, 
however. For example, near 
the end of his windy 
introduction of Muskie at 
Saturday’s luncheon, Senator 
Alan Cranston quoted his 
subject: ‘We have an old 
saying in Maine— ‘You 
shouldn’t say anything unless 
you can improve on silence.” 
There was immediate 
applause from the press 
section. 

The convention was 
scheduled to reconvene after 
lunch to hear nominations for 
state chairman. About a 
block away from the 
auditorium I heard a chant in 
the air: “Democrats no! Raza 
si!” and so on. 

It was a demonstration 
parading in front of the 
auditorium to protest the fact 
of Chicano under-representa- 
tion in the State Legislature 
and Congress. Since 1971 isa 
reapportionment year, and 


since’ the Democrats will 
control both legislative bodies 
redrawing district lines, it was 
an appropriate time and place 
to bring the issue forth. Some 
of the demonstrators’ 


placards read: 
YOU CAN’T STOP US 


NOW 


TIO TACO IS DEAD 
DEMOCRATS DON’T 


BUILD CRYSTAL CITIES 


WAXMAN ES JUDIO 


(Henry Waxman is 


a 
Here’s a government position with a 
real future for both men and women. 
An officer's job in the Air Force. A 
management level job in anybody's 
book. Certainly, there’s no better 
way to get the experierice and train- 
ing needed for executive responsi- 
bility. 

If you have two years of college 
remaining, you could find yourself 
earning an Air Force commission 
while you learn, through the Air 
Force ROTC two-year program. 
Along with college credits and a 
commission, you'll receive $50 each 
month as a student. And upon grad- 
uation, that management position 
we promised will be waiting for you. 
If an advanced degree is in your 

plans, you'll be happy to learn that 
the Air Force has a number of out- 
standing- programs to help you fur- 
ther your education. 

If you're in your final year of col- 


vs 
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reapportionment committee 
in the Assembly.) 

I felt distantly discomfited 
as I took pictures and jotted 
down slogans from the 
placrds. “Hey, you better 
take notes,’ one of the 
demonstrators shouted to me. 
“We got power!” 

Many delegates were 
milling around on the front 
lawns, watching the 
double-line of demonstrators 
which extended the length of 
the block. Then I spotted a 
rickshaw resting at the 
entrance of the auditorium; it 
was so incongruous that I 
thought perhaps it was 
another insidious, ingenious 
Yippie plot to disrupt the 
convention with an invasion 
of rickshaws, parisols, geishas, 
Asian detectives dressed ‘in 
white suits and women in 
black pajamas. 

I was wrong but I was not 
disappointed. Sitting inside 
the rickshaw was Mrs. 
Carmen Warschaw, National 
Committeewoman and 
Dragon Lady of the 


California Democratic Party, 


a shrew of a woman, too 
skinny to be appealing like 
the more attractive 
middleaged Mrs. 
Robinson=types of the Party. 
Among George Brown’s 
partisans Mrs. Warschaw has 
the reputation of a spiritually 
evil woman, a vampire with 
an appetite for the blood of 
ideology. 

‘I passed by Mrs. Warschaw 


WANTED: 
College men and women for man- 
agement positions in government. 
Must meet physical requirements. 
Financial aid available for in- 


college trainees, or applicants 
can enroll in special training 
course on graduation. Stateside 
and/or overseas travel 
guaranteed. 


lege; you can get your commission 


through the Air Force Officer Train- 


ing Program. It is open to all college 
grads, both men and women, who 
qualify. 

Check it out. You'll find that the 
Air Force is one career that offers 
something for everyone. Nearly 430 
different jobs, ranging from aero- 
nautical engineering to zoology, 
with almost everything else, includ- 
ing flying, in between. But whatever 
your duties, you'll soon discover 
that the Air Force will let you move 
just as far and as fast as your tal- 
ents can take you. : 

So look ahead and let your col- 
lege years pay off for you with a 
managerial position in the U.S. Air 
Force. Just send in this coupon or 
write to USAF Military Personnel 
Center, Dept. A, Randolph AFB, 
Texas 78148, and get your postgrad- 
uate career off the ground. 


and her three Oriental 
flunkies dressed in 
yellow-and-black karate 
outfits as I- entered the 
auditorium. It was just as 
romantic as I had expected: 
the air filled with smoke 
(tobacco), mimeographed 
sheets all over the ground, 
political operators lurking in 
the corridors, delegates and 
non-delegates prowling 
around intensely. 

Inside the convention was 
conducting business, with 
many delegates absent from 
their seats or, if present, 
ignorant of or bored with the 
proceedings. This is how 
democracy works. There is a 
hierarchy of official status 
which is determined by the 
color of the ribbon worn by 
the person in question. Purple 
meant public official; dark 
blue, party official; green, 
member of a convention 
committee; light blue, a 
defeated party nominee in 
1970; white, member of the 
press. The vast majority of 
the delegates, the lumpen 
proletariat, of course, have no 
ribbons. 

The best seats in the 
house, located directly in 
front of the podium, were 
reserved for reporters and 
photographers. But for the 
most part, unless an 


important vote is being taken 
or a VIP is speaking, the press 
section is almost completely 
vacant. Or if there is nothing 
better to do, the newsmen sit 
around idle. 

This was the first time I 
had ever attended a 
convention of either major 
party, so at one such idle 


USAF Military Personnel Center 


pt.A 
Randolph AFB, Texas 78148 


Please send me more information 
on: 


C Officer Training School 
CD Air Force ROTC Program 


NAME AGE 
(please print) 


ADORESS : 


CITY STATE ziP 


CITY EO 


PHONE DATE OF GRADUATION 


PHONE COE eee 


SCHOOL 


| understand there is no obligation. 


‘president of 
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moment I asked an old 
veteran political reporter 
from the Chicago Tribune 
whether there was really any 
difference between the major 
parties. He told me that 
indeed there was. “To tell 
you the truth,” he said, “J 
love to watch these 
ultra-liberal young girls in 
their tight sweaters and 
minidresses running up and 
down the aisles. You don’t 
see much of that at 
Republican conventions... 
they wear more tennis shoes 
and that sort of thing.” 

The issue of reapportion- 
ment and increased minority 
representation was a constant 
topic of conversation. During 
an idle moment I wandered 
out into the corridor for a 
breath of less stale air and 
encountered a politician I had 
worked for last summer. 
“Mike,” he said, “I want you 
to meet Mike Berman. He’s 
handling reapportionment for 
us this year.’’ I shook 
Berman’s hand. “He was 
going to carve out a district 
for you, but I told him you 
weren’t ready for it yet.” 

“Oh, I’ll take one,” I said. 

But for others 
reapportionment was more of 
a power. struggle than that. 
For-those who lacked power 
and wanted it, this was a 
fiercely emotional question. 
Herman Sillas, a young 
Chicano lawyer, was elected 
secretary of the southern 
branch of the Party, and is 
the first Chicano to move so 
high up the party buraucracy 
in California. But Sillas told 
the delegates: “I state this to 
you—I am not, I will not be a 
symbol.” 

Later, Abe Tapia, 
the 
Mexican-American Political 
Ass’n. and one of Senator 
Cranston’s appointed 
delegates, told the convention 
that representation was a 
life-or-death matter. Tapia 
called on the Democrats to 
sep an Assembly bill 
abolishing certain existing 
welfare regulations which he 
equated with “genocide for 
our people.” 

“I totally believe in the 
Democratic Party,” said 
Tapia. But he added that it 
was imperative for the Party 
to respond to the needs of his 
people. ‘‘Otherwise,”’ 
continued Tapia, “there will 
be bloodbaths in the streets 
of California.” 

The delegates didn’t like 
that last remark. It was one 
thing to ask the Anglo 
Democrat to buy only union 
grapes and lettuce and to 
send money to the 


‘farmworkers—hadn’t he 


bought a $2 poster of Ceasar 
Chavez at the UFWOC table 
in the lobby?—but it was 


“quite another matter to ask 


him to vote out an incumbent 
Anglo officeholder. It was 
one thing to ask an 
officeholder for permission to 
use his name as a supporter, 
but is something else to ask 
him to give up his seat. 
(Politicians are people too.) 
Some delegates booed Tapia. 
After some curiously 
restrained applause, the 
convention went on with its 
normal business. 


Saturday night Senator . 
! Tunney flew into town from 


Washington to deliver a 
partisan speech to the 
convention. It was a 
convenient arrangement for 
him: he was the biggest 
winner on the statewide 
Democratic ticket last 
November, here was a 
gathering of the party 
faithful, and nobody loves a 
winner more than the party 
faithful. 

But as indicated earlier, 
Tunney had backed himself 
into a corner over the 
chairmanship race. The 
fighter was tuck in the 
corner, searching desperately 
for a way to get out of the 
ring. There had been 
temendous pressure on him 
from the Brown camp 
delegates were allowed access 
to the Senator, they might 
ask him some embarassing 
questions about why he was 
not supporting Brown as 
staunchly as Brown had 
supported him last year. 

For this reason Tunney 
was in effect sequestered 
away from the press and the 
public during his entire stay 
in Sacramento. (Tunney’s 


_ speech Saturday night doesn’t 


count. After almost two years 
of hard campaigning for 
Senator, he still hasn’t 
learned how to relax in front 
of an audience—even a 
friendly audience. Tunney 
has a way of taking a fresh 
idea and making it sound like 
a stale cliche.) 

This does not mean that 
the Senator was sitting alone 
reading Love Story in a motel 
room the whole time. There 
were other things on his 
mind. For example, just 
before delivering his speech 
Saturday night, Tunney met 
privately with newly-lected 
Assembly Speaker Bob 
Moretti of North Hollywood 
in Moretti’s plush Capitol 
office. According to special 
informed sources, the 
following is an exclusive 
account of some highlights of 
the conversation: 

Moretti and Tunney are an 
odd pair. Moretti, who looks 
like somebody’s Chief 
Torpedo, is the prototype of 
the tough Italian kid who 
battles his way up through 
the jungle to become Speaker 
of the State Assembly at age 
34; he has a voice like Dustin 
Hoffman’s Ratso, and he 
speaks in vulgar English. 

Tunney, on the other 
hand, is an embodiment of 
the Eastern sophisticate; he is 
the Dutch boy who gets stuck 
his finger in a leaky dike. His 
voice rings with an Eastern 
Riverside (Western Hartford) 
accent, and he speaks in 
Vulgate English. 

Formerly an Unruh 
protege, and one of Tunney’s 
early supporters, Moretti now 
has ambitions to run for 
Governor in 1974. As a 
means towards that end, he 
hopes to build a statewide 
operation which would 
dominate the presidential 
campaign in California next 
year. Moretti told Tunney 
that he had met earlier with 
Muskie and told him that, 
although we like you, we 
(meaning Moretti and 
Tunney) are going to go with 
the winner in 1972, whoever 
he is. When we go, Moretti 
told Muskie, we take 


See Next Page 


The Democratic Convention 


everybody with us—meaning 
all the Democratic 
Assemblymen, labor, the 
black, Chicanos, the kids, 
everybody. 

In order to take over the 
party machinery, it was 
important to control the state 
chairmanship. Speaker 
Moretti had worked actively 
for Manatt, tightening the 
screws on several Democratic 
Assemblymen to bring their 
appointed delegates into line 
behind the chosen one. 
Nevertheless Moretti did not 
always find it easy to use this 
kind of persuasion on the 
pro-Brown delegates. They 
could just as well have been 
novitiates into some mystic 
cult. 

You know, man, those 
Brown people, they just don’t 
dig you, Moretti told Tunney. 

They don’t dig me? said 
Tunney. 

No man, they don’t dig 
you. 

They don’t dig me? They 
don’t dig me? 

(At this point Tunney’s 
brother Gene intervened as an 
interpreter for John.) They 
don’t like you, John, said 
Gene. 

Sure they like me, John 
insisted. 

No man, they’re out to get 
your balls, they’re out to get 
your soul... “If Brown wins 
tomorrow,’’ Moretti told 
Tunney, “the chairmanship 
won’t be worth a handful of 
cold come.” 

On Sunday, the day of the 
balloting, the auditorium was 
full of delegates for the first 
time during the convention. 
Campaign posters were all 
over the walls: I saw one that 
said CHUCK MANATT and I 
thought, yeah, why don’t we? 
Both Brown and Manatt had 
posted volunteers at the 
entrance to distribute flyers 
claiming an easy victory on 
the first ballot, but it would 
not be that easy for either 
candidate. 

The voting process is very 
slow and cumbersome. After 
maarking their secret ballots 
all voting delegates assemble 
in a pair of lines from about 
the middle of the auditorium 
to the rostrum, where the 
ballots are deposited into 
latge wooden boxes. This is a 
dull time for newsmen, they 
wait amicably, wondering 
whether the votes will be 
counted before their press 
deadline. 

One writer, watching the 
lines advance slowly, asked 
another newsman: “Well, 
how many times have you 
voted today?” 

It is also a wearying 
process for the delegates. I 
spoke to one delegate after 
she had dropped her ballot 
into the box. ‘‘Well, I voted,” 
she said, sounding relieved. 
“If somebody doesn’t win, I 
think I’m gonna scream.” 

The result of the first 
ballot was 430 for Brown, 
390 for Manatt, and 61 votes 
for a third candidate named 
Leon Cooper. Brown was 
only eleven votes short of 
victory. The sense of being so 


close to real power, the heady 
sensation of standing within 


pulling distance of Jess' 


Unruh’s new moustache, the 
almost erotic attractiveness 
which I had felt all weekend 
now felt tantalizingly within 
reach. 

One almost peremptorily 
relegates the Left to vanguard 
status in American politics; 
whether one speaks of 
radicals or liberals, or a 
hybrid of both, it is tempting 
to write off political defeats 
as foundations for future 
victories. The early antiwar 
demonstrations developed a 
public consciousness which 
helped candidate McCarthy 
retire an incumbent 
President. McCarthy’s 
ultimate defeat soured many 
on the prospects for electoral 
politics, but. it also 
demonstrated that whoever 
uses or exploits the system 
most effectively will come 
out on top. 

McCarthy’s campaign and 
later peace candidacies like 
George Brown’s Senate 
campaign went far to expose 
the system’s inability to cope 
with the inclusion of new 
groups in the struggle for 
political power. The 
Democratic Party made a real 
effort to further democratize 
itself by instituting reforms 
which would guarantee open 
access and fairer 
representation of women, 
youth, and ethnic minorities 
at the 1972 national 
convention. 

But now, at this 
Sacramento convention, it 
seemed possible that the 
proponents of change, the 
freaks and subversives, might 
actually take over the party 
machinery in the biggest state 
of the Union. It seemed 
possible that one could be a 
forceful proponent of change 
without relinquishing one’s 
claim to political power; one 
could be politically astute 
without being morally 
corrupt. We were so close. 

The auditorium was 
chaotic. There would have to 
be a second ballot, with 
Cooper now eliminated from 
the running. By this time it 
was now mid-afternoon 
Sunday and many delegates 
were getting tired; it was a 
very long drive from 
Sacramento to Los Angeles or 
San Diego, and most people 
had to go back to work the 
next day. 

I went out into the 
corridor. It was turbulent. 
George Brown was standing 
in the midst of a gaggle of his 
nervous young staff members, 
serenely smoking a Cigar. 
National Committeeman 
Stephen Reinhardt, one of 
Brown’s key supporters, was 
walking very hurriedly down 
the corridor; he looked like a 
nervous cow, his separate 
eyes and separate legs moving 


in different directions. 

I wished there was some 
way I could help Brown, 
lobbying Cooper’s delegates 
or something, but the little 
Brown headquarters was so 
agitated and disorganized that 
it seemed at this late date 
that I could only make things 
worse. Besides, newsmen are 
not allowed on the 
convention floor; they are 
supposed to be impartial 
observers. 

To pass the time | loitered 
around on the almost-empty 
upper balcony for awhile 
with my camera. Then I 
returned to the press section 
to await the outcome of the 
second ballot. 

I was fairly confident. 

Then it was announced: 
Manatt had received 428 
votes, Brown 418. Thirty-five 
delegates had left between 
the first and second ballots. A 
change of only six votes in 
the opposite direction would 
have won it for Brown. - 

It was rumored that 
Tunney’s proxy votes (the 
Senator had left Sacramento 
before the balloting) had 
gone to Brown on the first 
ballot as pledged, but went to 
Manatt on the second ballot. 
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It was also rumored that 
Carmen Warschaw, who had 
voted for Cooper on the first 
ballot, had lobbied hard for 
Manatt on the second. 

A motion was made to 
elect Manatt unanimously. I 
thought about the Mandate 
of Heaven. 

Brown approached the 
rostrum. He wasn’t crying; in 
fact, he was almost smiling. 
“If I make my mark,” he told 
the convention, “I guess it’ll 
be as the greatest loser in the 
history of California.” 

No applause from the 
audience. Some gasps. Some 
shout back in reply: ‘No! 
No!”” 

Brown went on to second 
the motion to elect Manatt 
unanimously. There was no 
expression in his voice. Some 
delegates objected to the 
motion, shouting back: “No! 
No!” 

I’m not sure of what 
happened after that. I think I 
wanted to cry—my eyes 
began to feel heavy—but I 
just couldn’t do it. Somebody 
told me that Brown wanted 
to leave the stage, to leave the 
auditorium, but he kept on 
getting stopped by delegates 
telling him that they had 
stayed with him. Somebody 
told me that, while Brown 
was trying to leave the stage, 
one of his aides brought a 
crying girl up to him; Brown 
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threw his arms around her 
and told her it was all right, 
everything was going to be all 
right. Then he walked outside 
by himself. 

I don’t know if any of this 
really happened. I saw too 
many people cry. One 
delegate, disgusted, rushed by 
me and said: “This is what’s 
known as smoke-filled-room 
politics.”” A young boy 
wearing an old Brown for 
Senator button told his 
companion: “I’m thinking of 
joining the Peace and 
Freedom Party.” I don’t 
know about that; I wasn’t in 
a mood for coming to 
conclusions. It was over and 
we wanted to get out. 


BOB BOWMAN 
VOLKSWAGEN 
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Pankofsky speaks on strategic arms 


Dr. W.K.H. Pankofsky 
spoke here last week on the 
subject “The Basic Issues 
Underlying the Strategic 
Arms Talks.” 

Since World War II the: 
United States has spent one. 
trillion dollars on arms. Arms | 
production is eight per cent 
of the total production of the’ 
world. Military costs exceed: 
expenditures for education in: 
the developed countries; and, 
percentagewise, military 
spending in underdeveloped 
nations is increasing faster’ 
than that of the developed 
countries. In the USSR, a. 
greater per cent of the GNP is 
given to military spending 
than in the US, although the 
absolute sum is lower. 

The present level of 
spending in the US is now 
about a third of what it was. 
at the peak of World War II; 
economic pressure is actually 
pushing the US_ toward. 
greater military spending. The 
main danger of this sort of. 
activity is...that it is. 
dangerous. Already, all. 
nuclear arms stockpiled in the 
world correspond to ten’ 
million tons (megatons) of: 
TNT for each man, woman, : 
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and child on the face of the 
earth. ; 

Although total spending - 
may be at a level state, or. 


decreasing, the stockpiling of . 
so-called strategic 
arms—nuclear arms, missiles, 
submarines, and the like—is 
increasing. 

SALT—Strategic Arms 
Limitations Talks—is 
dedicated to curb the nuclear 
arms race. 

SALT is a program of 
bilateral talks with the 
intention to limit the arms 
race more effectively than 
-can negotiations through 
channels such as the UN. The 
idea for SALT was first 
proposed four years ago, but 
until last year delays 
prevented any action from 
being taken. During the 
second year of the Nixon 
administration, three SALT 
sessions met, and the next is 
scheduled for 15 March of 
this year. 

Both sides of the iron 
curtain suffer from a lack of 
defined policy in strategy, 
and ambiguities are rife. The 
primary stated policies are 
these: to prevent a nuclear 
war through deterrence, and 
to counter the possiblity of 
an actual war through 


/ damage-limiting. Deterrence 


means that, if one side 
attacks first, the other strikes 
back and annihilates the 
society of the first, 
Damage-limiting is designed 
to limit damage to the home 

_ country through civil defense 
and .the ABM. But the steps 
taken for damage-limiting are 
the same as those to actually 
initiate the war, as the other 
side would have to raise 
weapon power in order to see 
that they do not get wiped 
out. 

It can be seen that these 
two policies countermand 
each other—yet both sides 
proclaim both. And it also 
can be seen that there can be 
no hope for nuclear 
disarmament until both sides 
agree implicitly or explicitly 
to reduce their arms to a 
minimum deterrent level. 

The main idea behind the 
ABM-Anti-Ballistic 
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Missile—program was the 
defense of cities against 
Soviet ballistic missiles. The 


USSR also has an ABM. 


program. A major step in 
arms control would be to 
limit the ABM to the defense 
of capital cities, and to 


eliminate damage-limiting. 


However, an agreement to 
zero ABM would be easier to 
enforce than arguing over 
certain levels of containment. 

Ironically, there are 
problems to be incurred in 
setting too low the provisions 
of the agreements, as 
attention can be transferred 
from one activity to another, 
at possibly a more intensive 
_level. For instance, in 1963 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


outlawed nuclear explosives , 


in the air and space. This was 


quite effective in abating 
pollution, but as an arms’ 
control it was useless, as two - 
to three times the 1963. 
amount of underground . 
testing has gone on since 


then. 
- How would one go about 


enforcing such agreements? - 
The USSR will not permit . 
on-sight inspection—which . 


means we must resort to (in 


Dr. Panofsky’s words) what is 
officially called “unilateral ‘ 
intelligence” and what is 
unofficially called “spying”. . 


Both sides have satellites 


orbiting and are parties to a_ 


de facto agreement not to 


_shoot down each other’s’ 
“birds”. These satellites have : 


proved to be a successful step 
in arms controls. 

And how would one deal 
with cheating? The problem 
is not so much in detecting 
cheating, but as to whether 

the’ amount of cheating 
would be militarily 
significant. The more 
far-reaching the limits of the 
agreement, the less important 
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Photos of the UCSC folk 
festival are available at 


reasonable prices. Contact 
Dave Lewis, Box 312, 
Santa Cruz or Dave 
Thierman at Campus Post 
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‘Julie’ needs men 


BY BOB LOWE 
Staff Writer 


When I phoned Kathy 
Densmore to find out about 
the Stevenson Theater Guild, 
she sounded pleasantly 
surprised. Apparently I was 
the second male to show any 
interest in the Society. 

Provost Willson has given 
enthusiastic support to the 
Theater Society, people. in 
the Stevenson Arts Gjild have 
agreed to maké props, Kathy 
has prepared to direct a 
number of plays, and several 
actresses are willing and able. 
But since the group started 
last fall only one actor has 
responded to their 
announcements of auditions. 
“Who’s Afraid of. Virginia 
Woolf? with an all-girl cast?” 
wondered Kathy. 

The Theater Society has 
plans for the future, however. 
Auditions will be held soon 
for two characters in 
Strindberg’s Miss Julie, Jean 
(male) and Christine (female). 
This long one-act play will be 
performed at College Night or 
in the Stevenson Library. 
Future plans include plays by 
Pinter, Ionesco, Beckett, and 
Synge. If the group can 
overcome the shyness of 
Stevenson meh, the Theater 
Society will offer a chance 
for Stevenson students to 
experiment with theater—to 
find out if they enjoy doing it 
as well as watching it. 

Anyone interested in 
auditioning for Miss Julie (or 
in acting, writing, directing, 
or making props for other 
productions) should call 
Kathy at extension 4363. 


Council all wet 


The Stevenson Student 
Council has_ tentatively 
planned a bicycle race with 
an unusual ending. Sometime 
this spring contestants in the 
Steven Mark Raas-Adlaie E. 
Stevenson—Stevenson 
Student Council Annual 
Memorial Bike Race will 
mount their one-speeds, 
three-speeds, five-speeds, 
ten-speeds, fifteen-speeds, 
twenty-speeds, tricycles, and 
scooters to tackle the course 
from Stevenson to College 
Five and back. 


After the last cyclist has - 


sped across the finish line, all 
the athletes will proceed to 
the swimming pool, into 
which will be poured about 
fifty dollars...in pennies. 
The winner of the race will 
have the first dive. If he lead 
the second-place contestant 
by five seconds, he will have 
five seconds alone before the 
second place fellow dives in 
to grab his share of the 
wealth. At the time 
corresponding to his time 
behind the winner of the 
race, each cyclist will join the 
crowd in the pool. In the best 
tradition of Stevenson 
College, our Student Council 
will once again show itself to 
be all wet. 
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its capacity in 1972, with 650 
students. Approximately 
one-half will live in campus 
residences. Those who do not 
will have one or two 
apartments for themselves (as 
will any nonresidents in 
1971), as a resting place, a 
crash pad, a place to eat, as 
they see fit. 

In addition, crafts facilities 
are planned, both for next 
Fall and 1972, as are a 
photography workshop, 
library/study room, 
meditation room(s), and an 
assembly hall of some sort. 
For next Fall, with no room 
of sufficient size at the 
College’s disposal, the ideas 
of renting a circus tent or 
inflatable space ‘container for 
assembly hall have been 
suggested. For 1972, an 
assembly building will be 
built. 

The creating of Kresge 
College has posed some 
unique problems, and out of 
those, unique solutions are 
arising. At a_ residential 
college, many of those 
dilemmas necessarily involve 
the living arrangements. 
Learning from the problems 
of the other five colleges on 
the Santa Cruz campus, as 
well as other colleges and 
other cooperative living 
arrangements, Kresge hopes 
to facilitate a true 
living/learning situation, and 
allow as much self-sufficiency 
as the residents wish to take. 
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From Page 3 
merry-go-round. By the time one actually reaches the center, 
one has proceeded there not along a radius, but along a curved 
path. (See Diagram 1) 

The above can be tried at any children’s park by any 
doubting reader. 

What is the relationship between a merry-go-round and the 
earth? (Don’t all raise your hands at once.) Precisely this: the 
earth rotates once every twenty-four hours, and since its 
equatorial circumference is some 24,000 miles, a person or 
object at the equator whips along at roughly 1000 mph. As 
one moves southward or northward from the equator, due to 
_ the curvature of the earth one is brought in closer to the 
earth’s axis of rotation, and hence needs only to move at a 
slower speed to make the one rotation in 24 hours. For 
instance, at New York the earth turns under one at “‘only” 
800 mph., and at London crawls along at a mere 650 mph. 
Near the poles, the velocity drops down to scarcely feet per 
hour, and then to zero velocity directly on top of the poles, 
that is: on the earth’s axis or rotation. 

Now imagine any object moving from the equator towards 
the north pole—say a projectile which is fired. Since the earth 
turns eastward, the projectile would begin its northward trip 
with the eastward velocity it shared with the turning earth just 
before it was fired. Aside from the projectile’s initial thrust, the 
only other force it feels is gravity, which acts downward and 
hence does not affect its eastward motion. As the projectile 
continues northward, the ground beneath it moves slower and 
slower, i.e., less than the 1000 mph. at the equator. Thus, the 
further north a projectile goes, the greater becomes the 
discrepancy between its eastward speed and the earth under it. 
This is to say: relative to the ground, the missile veers off to 
the east—or, as one looks along the direction of travel, it veers 
tothe right. 

If the projectile had been fired southward instead, it would 
have also been thrown to the east; but this time looking along 
the direction of travel one would say it veered to the left. 

This effect of the Coriolis force must indeed, in reality, be 
corrected for in the firing of long-range artillery and in the 
launching of missiles. 

Okay—so what? : 

Now with the explanation aside, the fascinating effects of 
this phenomenon can be explored. 


LOST FOOLS AND BATHTUBS 


For a moment, consider our pathestic friend aimlessly 
wandering in the wilds of the backwoods of UCSC. Since our 
beautiful campus lies north of the equator (in fact, the parallel 
of 37° 00’ 00” north latitude runs right through Crown and 
Merrill dining commons), our half-stoned Stevenson soc major 
will also be feeling the effects of the Coriolis force, and will 
always be stumbling to his right, in a slow clockwise circle. 

Why a circle and not just a continuous northeastward 
curve? Well, if he ever drops southward of a direct west-to-east 
path, he will be lurching toward the equator, where the 
rotational velocity is higher, and hence the earth will tend to 
leave him behind, and his general direction will be 
southwestward. After reaching a straight east-to-west path, the 
poor flunkie will resume his northward trek, trudging once 
more from a latitude of higher velocity closer to the equator 
to one of lower, and will again be deflected eastward. ‘Round 
and ‘round he'll go until he sloshes into the mud of 
Chinquapin, the yellow-brick road to Crown. 

One intriguing post script might be to chart this dude’s path 
if he commenced his unhappy wanderings at the equator. If he 
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Path of the lost soc major: north, south, and 
at the equator. 


EQUATOR 
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Diagram 2: 


starts northward he will travel clockwise until he reaches the 
equator and passes south, whereupon he will then move 
counterclockwise until he reaches the equator again and passes 
north. His path will ultimately be sine-wave-like with a net 
eastward movement along the equator until he drops into the 
Atlantic. (See Diagram 2) 

This Coriolis course is actually quite strong, and even a 
change of latitude of just several inches produces a noticeable 
deflection. Water gurgling down a sink drain will always 
circulate clockwise if north of the equator, counterclockwise if 
south. However, one can actually “fool” the water temporarily. 

During your next Saturday night bath, try swirling the 
water vigorously for several minutes in a counterclockwise 
direction, and then step out and wait for 30 seconds or so 
until the heater is calm before pulling the plug. For a short 
while the water will drain dirculating counterclockwise before 
the Coriolis force reasserts itself and reverses the water’s 
direction. Why? Because the particles and water molecules 


have been given a counterclockwise direction by the swirling; 
even when the water seems to be still, momentum keeps them 
moving in predominantly the same direction. Temporarily this 
momentum is stronger than the Coriolis force, and thus 
dictates the initial direction of circulation while draining. 


TRADE WINDS AND RIVER BEDS 


The Coriolis force can explain quite a number of seemingly 
unrelated phenomena. 

Hurricanes, tornados, and the great cyclonic storms that 
blow into the West Coast from the Pacific are constructed by 
the Coriolis force. Winds, blowing toward a low-pressure area, 
veer off to the right of this area in the northern hemisphere 
(left in the south). However, the force continually trying to 
equalize the pressure of the air accelerated the wind toward 
the low pressure area. The wind, rather than “falling” directly 
into the low center, is caused by the Coriolis force to circle 
around the low center, by the inertia of the forward-moving 
air. If it were not for the earth’s rotation, winds would blow 


ye 


Diagram 3: Winds below counter-clockwise around 
storm centers in the northern hemisphere. 
directly into the low-pressure regions; but because the winds 
veer off and miss the lows, they end up with cyclonic motion. 
In the north, winds always blow around storm centers in a 
counterclockwise direction; in the south the reverse is true. 
(See Diagram 3) 

The high-altitude winds blowing from the equator to the 
poles are deflected to the east by the Coriolis effect, and the 
returning winds which complete the cycle near the ground are 
deflected to the west, that is, they are “easterlies”. There 
exists a broad belt of these on each side of the equator—the 
famous northeastern and southeastern tradewinds. 

The Coriolis force is one of the minor factors concerned in 
river erosion, the channel being more effectively undercut on 
the side toward which the force is directed. There is, in fact, a 
river in Nepal and Bihar named the Kosi, whose entire course 
in some 225 years has wandered Jaterally westward by eighty 
miles. This persistent westward migration of the 
ee eee river can be partly ascribed to the Coriolis 

orce. 

In 1851, Jean Bernard Leon Foucault recognized that the 
Coriolis force verified the fact that the earth did indeed rotate. 
It is well known that a pendulum, once it has been started to 
swing, will continue to swing in the same plane unless acted 
upon by an outside force. Foucault hung a 60-pound iron ball 
at the end of a 200-foot wire and started it swinging. Within 
several dozen hours, the pendulum had seemed to rotate and 
swing through all the compass points. 

In actuality, the earth rotated underneath the 
pendulum which swung only in one plane in space. At the 
equator there is no rotation experienced, only west-east 
translation, and the pendulum will not appear to rotate. At the 
poles the earth will turn underneath the pendulum in 24 
hours. At intermediate latitudes, there is a combination of 
west-east translation and rotation, and the time for the 
pedulum to travel through all the compass points will be 
somewhere between 24 hours and infinity, depending on the 
latitude. At the Griffith Museum in Los Angeles, at latitude 34 
degrees north, the Foucault pendulum on display appears to 
make one full revolution in just under 43 hours. 

The above are only a few examples of the dramatic effects 
of the Coriolis force. And so, next Saturday night as you 
recline back in the bathtub and know why the water drains in 
a certain way, you can reflect: “‘Ain’t science wonderful?” 
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Stevenson 
art guild 


The Stevenson Arts Guild 
has just formed a cooperative 
learning, teaching, and buying 
association. Plans are to make 
available teachers, materials, 
and places to work. 

Students with experience 
in various arts and crafts have 
volunteered to teach others. 
Right now the skills taught 
are pottery, sculpture, 
leathercraft (including 
sandal-making), recorder, 
batik and tie-dye, needlecraft, 
macrame, candle-making, silk 
screen, painting, and 
sketching. 

The Guild hopes to 
convert basements of some of 
the dorms into studios. Also, 
for students interested in 
pottery and sculpture the 
Hahn Art Facility is open at 
limited times. To provide 
materials, the Guild will buy 
them wholesale and sell them 
at cost. 

Anyone interested in the 
Guild should call Connie, ext. 
4334; Kathy, ext. 4318; or 
Sue, ext. 4363. 
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The Guadalajara Summer 
School, a fully accredited 
University of Arizona 
program, will offer, July 5 to 
August 14, art, folklore, 
geography, history, political 
science, language and 
literature courses. Tuition, 
$160; board and room, $155. 
Write Dr. Juan B. Rael, Office 
of Summer Session, University 
of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 
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Warden speaks af Crown College 


From Page 1 


sixtieth and sixty-first 
birthdays, and to display a 
Mother’s Day card from a 
grateful exinmate. 

Warden Nelson, who has 
served thirty-one years within 
the prison system, felt that 
the unwritten rule was that 
“‘prisoners never say anything 
good about the warden, and 
that the warden never says 
anything bad about the 
inmates.” 

He emphasized that only 
105 of those men convicted 
of felonies during the past 
year in California reached the 
state prison level: He praised 
the action of probation 
departments, courts, and 
other services that were 
providing local alternatives 
for men that might otherwise 
be sent to prison for their 
first or second offenses. 


He said that society 
encourages and_ supports 
prisons as a means of ridding 
itself of ‘‘undesirable 
elements” just as universities 
use expulsion, labor unions 
use a blacklist, and the 
church uses excommunica- 
tion. 

Nelson then quoted Time 
Magazine, January 18, 1970, 
which accused prisons in 
California on five major 
points, listing these. First, 
that prisons are schools for 
crime ... Nelson replied that 
if this were true, it would 
mean that prisons are 
post-graduate schools, 
because there are no 
“frightened first offenders” 
there, but that most inmates 
have come through the 


“lower jurisdictions” of the - 


judicial system. 
At this point 
“unemployment” was cited 


Welfare rights 


From Page 1 ‘ 


The Board of Supervisors, 
at a recent meeting, 
considered the establishment 
of a work program for 
‘‘employables”’ presently 
excluded from long-term 
welfare assistance. 
“Employables” would be put 
to work for about four days 
monthly in exchange for 
normal welfare, according to 
this proposal. Stotts stated 
that a work program now in 
existence metes out labor at 
$1.65 per hour. 

“WRO has no gripes about 
working,” Stotts said, “but 
rather than putting people 
through the hassle of welfare, 
they should have simply been 
offered the jobs in the first 
place. It’s really sick that 
welfare can find jobs: for 
people when the 
unemployment office says 
‘no jobs”. 

In addition to general 
difficulties facing welfare 
recipients, WRO concerns 
itself with individual 
problems. 

There are growing 
numbers of applicants coming 
down from San Jose looking . 
for jobs. They have been told » 
to move, according to Stotts. 

Stotts mentioned the case 
of one pregnant woman who 
had decided on “natural” 
childbirth at home. She was~ 
reported by her social worker . 
to the Health Department. In 
response to the woman’s 
wishes, WRO told the social 
worker that the woman did 
not wish to see her anymore. 
The worker replied that she 
came as part of a “package 
deal” along with the money. 
To get the money, one had to 
see the social worker. 

“Most people could do 
the visits 
completely,” argued Stotts. 
“Many of the social workers 
aren’t even trained in their 
field.” sa 

WRO would like to see a 
number of things happen. 

At present, “‘surplus 
commodities’’, mostly 
starches, are given to the 
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needy every day. If, instead 
of this program, a federally 
funded food stamp program 
were started, with food 
stamps sold on credit, poor 
people could exchange them 
for much more nourishing 
food. 

There is talk of 
establishing a free medical 
clinic and pleasant, 
low-income housing. WRO is 
working to improve the “99” 
program which sends women 
to school at Cabrillo or, 
occasionally , UCSC. 

Right now, the “99” 
program is a two-year, 24 
unit, vocational training 
program. Many women 
cannot také that much 
pressure: because some see it 
as their only chance to get 
ahead, there have been a 
number of breakdowns. 

WRO is also pushing for 
the dismissal of a vocational 
counselor who, says Stotts, 
told one “employable” young 
woman that “she looked so 
bad she wouldn’t be able to 
clean toilets for a job.” 

To get any of these things 
done, WRO needs a great deal 
of help from the official 
committees that advise the 


County Welfare Department. - 


These are the Welfare 
Advisory Committee (WAC), 


appointed by the Board of 


Supervisors and the Children 
and Family Advisory 
Committee (CRAC). 

“The CFAC is a pretty 
good group,” said Stotts. 
“But WAC just likes to talk 
about the sex life of welfare 
recipients, fraud, and dirty 
hippie communes... The 
fraud is a problem, but it’s 
mostly on the part of the 
welfare administrators, not 
the poor.” 


Where WRO’s primary 
support must conie from, 
however, is the poor 
themselves. Until a great 
many more people are 
organized, the effectiveness 
of WRO will be extremely 
limited. 


by a student in the audience 
as a cause of criminal 
offense—but this was ignored 
by the warden. 

Nelson said that inmates in 
“the yard” at San Quentin 
did not speak of “tri-secting 
the angle’? or ‘‘world 
problems”, but spoke in 
groups about the crimes they 
had committed, affecting a 


'*Robin Hood charisma” 


about themselves. 

Shouts and heckles from 
the audience again stopped 
warden Nelson’s prepared 
talk: ‘‘They’re not in 
Vietnam’”’, in reference to the 
inmates; ‘‘You destroy 
individuals!”’; “I blame you 
for everything”; “You and 
the f----n’ generals, man!” 

_ The hecklers were shouted 
down at several points during 
the discussion by students 
asking that the warden be 
allowed to speak without 
interruption: ‘‘Let him 
speak.” 

The second point was that 
the prisons house people who 
don’t belong there; at this, 
many students cheered and 
applauded. 

. Enforced isolation from 
the outside world was the 
third point. Nelson cited that 
over 4,000 visitors came in 
each month, as well as 355 
volunteers from the 
community who participate 
in prison programs. He said 
that inmates received copies 
of local newspapers and were 
kept up to date on local 
events. 

A shout from the audience 
said, “But why aren’t they 
allowed to receive the Black 
Panther paper, then?” The 
warden did not reply. 

The fourth point was that 
prisons are built on the 
failure of their inmates so 
that guards and 
administrators can build 
personal dynasties. The 
warden declared, 


_‘*Hogwash—today we -are 


seeing prison rates going 
down though crime rates are 
going up.” ; 

Regimentation as 
brutilization of human beings 
was the subject of point five. 
Nelson said, “I plead quilty 
to the charge of orderly 
control.’? He cited the 
responsibility of getting men 


up in the morning, getting 


their teeth brushed, getting 
them through the day in an 
orderly manner, and making 
sure they each received their 
daily three thousand calories. 

A question was raised in 
the audience as to a wing of 
the prison where prisoners 
sleep and live in their own 
urine and excrement. The 
warden replied that men had 
destroyed the furnishings of 
their cells and that “if one 
fouls his nest, he can then lie 
in it.” 

The warden professed a 
complete lack of knowledge 
of many widely known 
political figures referred to by 
students. 

The warden said that in 
the industrial program, an 
inmate could make up to $54 
a month. (Wages range from 6 
cents to 16 cents per hour.) 
He also added that 25% of 
the prison budget went for 
just custodial services for the 
care of prisoners. 

In response to a question, 
the warden mentioned that 
the wrongs of San Quentin 
consisted of the physical 
plant itself, being old, and the 
large number of inmates. He 
cited the lack of enough 
exercise and hobbyrooms, 
and the absence of televisions 
in some cell blocks. 

A student from the 
audience charged that 
‘‘rehabilitation mearfs 
submission” to what the 
prison demands. 

Other demands were heard 
for groups of people to be 
allowed to visit and inspect 
the prison. The warden 
replied that people can visit 
the prison on Thursdays and 
Saturdays, but that the prison 
was more restrictive on whom 
they let in than in the past. 
He cited one reason for the 
tighter restrictions as a group 
of visitors who staged a sit-in 
in the prison yard. “Inmates 
are pretty conservative” and 
“someone could have gotten 
hurt” that day. He also spoke 
of college classes held at the 
prison which were cancelled 
when the students acted up. 

During the talk given by 
Warden Nelson, a_ blue 
hand-out sheet listing sixteen 
poe was distributed 
through a part the audience. 
Many of these questions were 
directed at the warden by the 
students in their queries of 


Queries included in the 
questionaire were: 


“Ts it true that your : 
is one that.: depart. 


capacity 
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encompasses direct 
supervision over death row at 
San Quentin?” 

“Sir, you have been 
likened to Heinrich Himmler 
of Hitler’s Germany in that 
you havé personally been 
present at all executions at 
San Quentin, whether they 
were Official or unofficial. 
Please comment.” _ 


“Are people only allowed 
to attend school after they 
have completed a required 
amount of time working in 
San Quentin industries?” 


“Why is it that when a 
prison guard is assulted or 
killed the prison authorities 
call it ‘racial strife’ within the 
institution? Isn’t it true that 
San Quentin is a racist 
institution?” 


The warden distributed 
numerous copies of the “San 
Quentin News” as a free gift 
to the students uopn 
completion of his talk. The 


‘headlines read: “Happy New 


Year from S.Q. 1971” and 
‘*‘Greetings! University of 
California at Santa Cruz’. 


The warden informally 


talked with numerous 


students afterwards. He was 
unaccompanied by any 
university official or 
representative as he 
proceeded out of: the Crown 
dining commons to his car. 
He was, however, 
accompanied by 8 to 10 
belligerents. These persons 
continued their verbal 
harrassment as he entered his 
car. One of the young men in 
the group attempted to let 
the air out of a rear tire of 
the Warden’s ‘car, but was 
stopped by a student. 


The student and this 
person momentarily engaged 
in a shoving match, during 
which Nelson backed his car 


‘ out of the Crown visitor lot 


and into a tree. This action 
increased the “‘cat-calls” from 
the group. 

As the Warden sped off, a 
plate of garbage was thrown 
onto the rear of the car by 
another young man. Nelson 
temporarily lost control of 
his car and ran over the curb 


near the end of the parking - 


lot. - 

He regained the road, 
however, and floored the 
accelerator in his haste to 


County Democrats back UFWOC 


APTOS—The Santa Cruz 
County Democratic Central 
Committee passed a motion 
Wednesday night at Cabrillo 
College to mover the United 
Farm Workers Organizing 
Committee’s efforts to 
organize farm laborers, and 
approved resolutions asking 
the Board of Supervisors to 
“seriously consider” banning 
the sale of phosphate 
detergents and no deposit, no 
return beverage containers 
from Santa Cruz County, by 
December 31, 1971. 


The UFWOC support 
motion also called for the 
committee to immediately 
organize a food, clothing and 


money drive, ending on 
Easter Sunday, April 11, for 
striking farm workers and 
their families. 

Committee member Bob 
Ryan, who introduced the 
measures, said that the 
“overwhelming passage of the 
UFWOC motion and the 
ecology resolutions shows 
that this committee is tired of 
verbal overkill, and 
committed to the politics of 
action.” 


Also passed was a motion 
by committee member Edithe 
Couey to send letters to 
Senators Alan Cranston and 
John Tunney urging them to 
re-introduce tock Gom to 


repeal Title 2 of the Internal 


Securities Act of 1950, also 


known as the McCarran Act. 

According to Mrs. Couey, 
the act gives the executive 
branch the power to send 
American citizens deemed 
security risks, without due 
process, “to concentration 
camps like the Japanese- 


-American citizens were sent. 


to during World War II.” 
Other action taken 
included a motion passed by 
the committee to hold its’ 
Jefferson-Jackson fund 


- raising dinner again this year. 
Derails of the event will be 


released soon, according to 
Chairman Roderick 
MacDermott. 
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